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INCISED CROSS-STONE AT YSTAFELL-FACH, 
BRECKNOCKSHIRE, AND THE TRADITION 
OF AN ANCIENT TOWN. 


BY W. T. GRANVILLE LEWIS, BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


Canon Lippon well said, “ The veneration for anti- 
quity, especially antiquity in association with human 
history, is a natural and a legitimate sentiment ; indeed, 
not to feel it is to lack some of the finer elements of a 
well-balanced mind.” With this leading thought before 
me, I will endeavour to describe the circumstances 
attending the discovery of the stone which forms the 
subject of this account, as well as an ancient tradition 
connected with the locality, and which, I trust, may 
prove interesting to the readers of the Archa@ologia Cam- 
brensis. 

It appears that in 1897 the County Council of 
Breconshire required a quantity of stones for highway 
and other purposes in this district, and one of its 
employés, named Daniel Jones, was engaged, on 
March 26th of that. year, in getting them from a dis- 
mantled cottage called Ystafell-fach. It is situate on 
the farm known as Llawdre. On the following day 
these stones were removed to the main road between 
Llanwrtyd and Llandovery, and at a point about 
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14 mile from the former town. Subsequently, Ernest 
Davies, a rural postman of Llanwrtyd, while speaking 
to Daniel Jones, chanced to observe amongst them 
one with, to him, some strange incisions upon it, 
and. thereupon asked him to place it on the side of the 
road for preservation. It was accordingly put in an 





Stone with Incised Cross at*Ystafell-fach, Brecknockshire. 


erect position near the end ot Berthddu Bridge, which 
spans the brook known as Nant-cae-fach, that is, the 
Brook of the Little Field. Doubtless many persons 
must have seen the stone, but no particular notice 
seems to have been taken of it till Mr. Robert Lloyd 
Williams, solicitor, Grays, Essex, who, while paying a 
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visit to Llanwrtyd, evinced much interest in this object 
of antiquity, which resulted in his writing a letter to 
the chairman of the Llanwrtyd Parish Council as 
follows :—“I assure you and all your Council the stone 
is almost of incalculable value to archeologists, and 
your Council ought to take the greatest care that it is 
not taken away and placed in some museum, where but 
few would journey to see it. I must tell you also that 
such stones are so rare that I believe there are not 
more than two others existing in Wales, and three in 
the Isle of Man, where they have been placed in the 
churchyard at Onchan for preservation, and jealously 
tuken care of. They are termed Runic stones. I do 
not know of one in England. The stone must be to 
the memory of some Welsh chieftain or prince, who 
lived at least 2,000 years ago, before an alphabet was 
in use. It is claimed by no one, but is now in such a 
position that I am astonished that it has not ere this 
been irretrievably defaced.” A copy of this letter 
appeared in Zhe Brecon and Radnor Express of the 
6th November, 1902. 

No further steps were apparently taken to gather 
a few facts as to the history of this stone, until the 
present writer called upon the Vicar of Llanwrtyd, the 
Rev. W. Tudor Thomas, who manifested such a kindly 
interest in the matter as to promise me his valuable 
assistance. We accordingly sallied forth to view the 
stone, and with the said Daniel Jones as our guide, we 
were conducted to Ystafellfach. This cottage would 
seem to have been made such out of what was once 
apparently a large house or building. And now we 
may ask: Does the name “ Ystafell” shed any light 
upon the history of this spot? The word “ ystafell ” 
may generally be rendered chamber, upper room, or 
stable. Philologically, however, ‘‘ ystafell” is imme- 
diately borrowed from the Latin “stabulum,” which has 
the various meanings of standing-place, abode, habita- 
tion, dwelling, cottage, hut, but especially a stall, stable, 
or inclosure. Without entering at great length into 
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the question as to how “‘stabulum ” in Latin became, 
after passing through its several phonetic and other 
changes, “ ystafell” in Cymraeg, the statement will, I 
think, be generally accepted. ‘ Stabulum,” like many 
Latin words that may be cited, passed, as the result of 
the Roman occupation of Britain, into the Welsh lan- 
guage. I am inclined to think, then, that in this 
name, “ Ystafell,” we are carried back to Roman times. 
Again, we ask for evidence. I have already mentioned 
that this stone was found on Llawdre Farm. This is 
the local pronunciation of the name, but I think it is 
simply a corruption of Llawr-dref, that is, Town-Area. 
But what evidence do we possess that this was at any 
time the site of a town? We made careful inquiries, 
and found a tradition still existing among the people 
of this locality that there was a town, to quote the 
words of our informant, “yn amser y Rhufeiniaid,” 2.¢., 
in the time of the Romans; and in proof of this we 
were told that on Llawr-dref Farm, over an area of 
about three or four acres, large stones weighing from 
three to five tons have been unearthed. It is some- 
what strange that these stones, which in byegone ages 
formed the foundation of what was probably an ancient 
ecclesiastical edifice, were used in our modern times in 
the laying of the London and North-Western Railway 
which runs hard by. Furthermore, on this same farm 
is a field known as “ Cae’r-groes,” that is, “ field of the 
cross.” And here I may remark that the word “croes,” 
a ‘cross,’ is met with in the names of a few fields in 
this neighbourhood, one of which, called “ Bon-y-groes,” 
a.¢., “ base of the cross,” is near the parish church. Mr. 
Jones, Ty’nypant Farm, Llanwrtyd, who is well versed 
in local antiquities, is of opinion that a town existed 
there in ancient times. He showed me at his house an 
incised cross-stone, rather similar to the one found at 
Ystafell-fach. He also informed me that two or three 
similar stones might be seen in the vicinity. Whether 
this stone was erected to the memory of a member 
of the Ancient British Church, or served some other 
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urpose, is a problem which will receive a proper 
solution at the hands of the learned readers of this 
Journal. 

The photograph here given of this stone was kindly 
taken by Mr. Hugh Mortimer, of Messrs. Mortimer 
and Sons, photographers, Llanwrtyd. They have a 
number of mounted photographs of it for disposal, price 
one shilling each. 

The greatest length of the stone is 3 ft. 3} ins.; and 
its greatest breadth is 11? ins. 

It was removed on 21st January to the parish church 
of St. David. 








THE OLDEST PARISH REGISTERS IN 
PEMBROKESHIRE. 


BY THE REV. J. PHILLIPS. 


II. 


My friend, Mr. C. F. Egerton Allen, has kindly pointed 
to me a slip of the pen in my former Paper, which 
I hasten to correct. It was, of course, not John 
Laugharne, of St. Bride’s, but his successor, William 
Barlow, whose death called forth Sir John Philipps’s 
characteristic letter to the Council, offering to re- 
present Haverfordwest in the second Parliament of 
George I. 

My references to Robert Holland, Rector of Prender- 
gast in 1591, and of Walwyn’s Castle in 1607, have 
led to an interesting correspondence with his descen- 
dant, Thomas Erskine Holland, K.C., Chichele Professor 
of International Law at Oxford. Professor Holland is 
unable to accept the statement that his ancestor was at 
one time Vicar of St. Mary’s, Haverfordwest. No 
direct evidence that he held the living has come to 
light, and there is a strong presumption that if he had 
actually done so, there would have been some indication 
of the fact in the family papers in the possession of the 
Professor. But if he never was the incumbent of St. 
Mary’s, his connection with the parish has to be 
accounted for. His name appears at least twice in the 
fragments of the Registers, bracketed with that of 
“Mr. Eynon.” One of these instances I have given on 
p. 125 of the Arch. Camb. for April, 1902; the other 
will be found on p. 121, where the extract given should 
be read “of Mr. Holland and Mr. Eynon,” as I have at 
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last. been able to decipher ‘“‘ Ey.” Now “John Eynon, 
Clerk,” died in September, 1612. It was natural to 
regard him as Robert Holland’s successor. This view 
is, however, scarcely borne out by the evidence. 

Possibly an examination of the Diocesan Registry 
archives at Carmarthen would throw some light on 
what must be left for the present an open question. 

The problem is further complicated by the way in 
which Robert Holland’s name first appears in the parish 
papers. 

In the Churchwarden’s account for 1588, the receipts 
are given as follows :— 


The hole booke w’ch was then rated for the preestes 
wages and the Preacher amounted unto . xxiijlb. iijs. 
Whereof I have receaved as followeth : 
Imprimis, receaved for the preestes ~~ and the 
Preacher the sum of ‘ . xviijlb. 88. 8d. 
Item, more I re’d for burialls and said the some 
- . jd. iijd. 
Item, more I icine for ollving the some of . = xxxiiije. 
It., more I re’ of M’r se Walter, aaa 
the some of ° Xs. 


The hole some of my chardge what I have receaved 
amounteth unto . . , . xxjlb. xiijs. jd. 


Then come, “as disbursements” :— 


Imprimis, paid unto Mr. Holland, by M’r T. 
Walter . Xxxijs. iijd. 
Item, more p’d ents Mr Parrie ~ the first 
entringe -  -XXXVjs. 
Item, more paid unto Parvie the 29 of myd- 

som’ . : ; . 1ijlb. vjs. viijd, 
Item, more paid unto Middleton for Michaelmas 

quarter ‘ - 113j/6, vjs. viijd. 
Item, more paid unto the pen for his hole yeares 

wages ‘ . lijlb. vjs. viijd, 
Item, more paid outs M’r Kieuer ‘ - — ijld. xa. 


The account is unusually lengthy, and with some 
other churchwarden’s accounts of the last quarter of 
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the sixteenth century will, I hope, be dealt with in 
another article. 

If it were not for the express mention of the “preeste, 
one would take it for granted that the payments to 
Messrs. Holland, Parrie, and Middleton were made to 
them as “Preachers” for the time being—and this 
seems to me the more probable explanation. But what 
about the “preest”? Was the living vacant for the 
whole year? or was the Vicar under suspension? Un- 
fortunately, the Churchwarden’s accounts for 1587, 
1589, and 1590, are missing. 

It will be remembered that the first entry in the 
“ Holland” Register was the burial of “ Thomas Lewes, 
Clark.” The position of this entry at the beginning of a 
new book suggested the double inference that it 
marked the beginning of a new incumbency, and that 
the new incumbent was Robert Holland. The former 
inference was, in all probability, correct; the latter 
was probably incorrect. On this point the Church- 
warden’s account for 1588 throws no light, but it 
shows that Holland was in Haverfordwest three years 
before he obtained the Rectory of Prendergast, on the 
opposite bank of the Cleddau. 

At one time he lived in Dew Street. The house is not 
known, but it could not have been many yards from 
that in which I am now writing. This fact, known 
from some old deeds, has been confirmed by the dis- 
covery of the account of the “ Rate to pay the preestes 
and clarkes wages” in 1591. Robert Holland’s name 
appears amongst the Dew Street occupiers, but with 
no sum entered against it. This exemption is easily 
understood if he was himself the “ preeste ;” or if, 
as is much more probable, he simply took part of 
the duty in which he was a resident. Perhaps John 
Eynon was himself a non-resident pluralist. At any 
rate, his name has not been found in any rate-book 
of the period as an occupier. 

Since the appearance of my first article on the 
Registers, I have succeeded in deciphering some dates 
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which had sorely puzzled me. I have thus ascertained 
that the “ Holland Register” and the “ Ormond Regis- 
ter” were originally parts of one book. The last entry 
in the former is a baptism on April 20th, 1627 ; and 
the first entry in the latter is a baptism on May 7th of 
the same year. 
I have also been able to add another sheet to those 
previously examined. There are thus sixteen in all. 
The sixteen sheets range over fifty-eight years— 
1590 to 1648 :— 
Burials. 
1590, October—1599, September. 
1612, September—1615, July 22nd. 


Marriages. 
1599—1600. 
16138—1614. 
1627, March—1646, November 12th. 
1647, May 20th—1648, August 20th. 
Baptisms. 
1614, January (0.S.)—1648, December. 


There is an hiatus from December, 1621, to Septem- 
ber, 1624, The two missing pages correspond to the 
hiatus in the Burials Register from May, 1593, to 
January, 1595 (0.S.). 

The older portions, dating from Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, have been dealt with already. The Burials 
Registers for the reigns of James I and Charles I have 
been lost, except for one period of two years and ten 
months—September, 1612, to July, 1615. 

The first entry is :— 

“ John Eynon, Clerk, was buried Septem.” 


Above this entry a few letters are faintly trace- 


able :— 
“ es Heverfordwest 


mond clerck 
1612.” 


It may safely be assumed that this marks the com- 
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mencement of the incumbency of William Ormond, the 
successor of John Eynon. William Ormond died in 
1665. If he was eighty at the time of his death, he 
would have been twenty-seven when he became Vicar 
of St. Mary’s. His advanced years explain his not 
having been reinstated at the Restoration in the living 
from which he had been ejected fifteen years before, 
and which appears to have become vacant in 1660 by 
the retirement of Adam Hawkin, the Puritan incum- 
bent. At any rate, there was an Episcopalian clergy- 
man in the living long before the great ejectment—the 
Black Bartholomew—of 1662, when Hawkin had to 
quit St. Ishmael’s. This living, on the northern shore 
of Milford Haven, some ten miles from Haverfordwest, 
he had held together with St. Mary’s. Nominally, 
Hawkin was a “bloated pluralist’—nominally only— 
for though he was appointed in 1657 to the charge, not 
only of St. Mary’s, but of the other two town parishes 
and of Prendergast as well, his income was a very un- 
certain quantity. He was supposed to receive £100 
a-year from his Haverfordwest parishes; but it was 
principally charged on the revenues of the Cathedral, 
the tithes of some parishes being allotted for the 
purpose. Now, the North Pembrokeshire farmers 
were quite as unwilling to pay tithes in the seven- 
teenth century as they were in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century ; and poor Hawkin, with his four 
town parishes, and St. Ishmael’s to boot, was often in 
sad straits for cash. His correspondence — begging 
letters included—may enliven the sober pages of the 
Arch. Camb. at some future time. If Adam Hawkin 
held St. Ishmael’s with St. Mary’s, William Ormond 
had similarly held Walton West. It must be confessed 
that the combination is not quite so outrageous in the 
case of the Episcopalian; for Walton West—not six 
and a-half miles away—could be served with much less 
difficulty. When I was a boy, the Rector of Walton 
West, an eccentric old man named Brown, lived in 
Haverfordwest, at the foot of Prendergast Hill, and 
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kept a school, which turned out some very respectable 
scholars. When the troublous days of the Puritan rule 
were over, this quiet country parish would offer the old 
man a calm retreat, while his former parishioners in 
the town were handed over to the care of a younger 
clergyman. 

Iam not quite sure that William Ormond had not 
other cures besides St. Mary’s and Walton West. We 
shall see that entries from other parishes found their 
way occasionally into the registers of the town parish ; 
while the connection with Walton West was only 
brought to light by the accidental discovery of an 
entry in a book in the Diocesan Registry. 

He could not have boen exactly a model parish 
priest ; for the parishioners (acting through the cor- 
poration) sometimes, if not regularly, engaged another 
clergyroan to do the preaching. 

One of these ‘“ lecturers” —as they were usually called 
—was Stephen Goffe, the father of the three brothers 
of that name, who played more or less important réles 
in the ecclesiastical and political turmoils of the Civil 
Wars and the Protectorate. Another—a man of a 
different ilk—appears as the Preacher in St. Mary’s 
during the first Civil War. He was paid £7 10s. 
a quarter. He is called ‘“‘ Dean Warren ;” he signed 
his receipts “ Edw’d Warren.” Now, who can tell 
where this Dean came from? There was no Dean at 
St. David’s then, nor for two hundred years after. 
Was he an Irish refugee? He was certainly a Royalist. 
But it is time to return to our Registers. 

These four pages contain the burials for two years 
and nearly eleven months—September Ist, 1612, to 
July 22nd, 1615. The total number is 164, an average 
of about 55 per annum. The monthly summary is as 
follows. The years are O.S. throughout :— 


1612. 


September—February ei se 
March .., ae ss i<— o 
— 4 
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1613 1614. 1615 

March ... 2 2 5 
April Pe 4 1 2 
BC tees oo es ae 4 4 
June pes 2 2 + 
July 4 3 2 
August cise 5 5 — 
September ug 11 1 — 
October eos 17 1 -- 
November ee 17 3 — 
December +o 11 2 —— 
January pi 7 6 — 
February - 6 2 — 
March ... oes 6 5 — 

Totals... 96 37 17 


The contrast becomes even more striking when the 
figures for the earlier period are analysed. 

On the entries from 1590-2, no stress can be laid, 
for “the last two yeares in the ould record are vary 
unperfecte.” There is, however, no reason to distrust 
the record from January 1595, to September 1599. 
For these three years and seven months we have 114 
burials—an average of 30.4 per annum. This, however, 
includes the heavy death-rate from September 1596, 
to March, 1597, when there were 82 burials in about 
eighteen months : 24 of them in two months, September 
5th to November 4th, 1597. In the previous eight 
months, January 1595, to August 1596, there were 
19 burials : six of them being in the first three weeks. 
In the last eighteen months of the period, April 1598, 
to September 1599, there were only 13. Thus there 
were 32 burials in twenty-six months, or, excluding 
three weeks of January, 1595, 26 in twenty-four 
months. 

It will be remembered that the missing leaf—of two 
pages—covered the two years and eight months: May 
1593, to January 1596; which, with the average num- 
ber of entries to a page—twenty-four—would give an 
average of 18 burials a year. 

The fewness of the burials in 1598 and 1599 is most 
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remarkable. One expects an epidemic, in a time of 
extreme sickness and heavy mortality, to be followed 
by a low death-rate for the next year, or year and a- 
half; but even this would not account adequately for 
the fact that there were only eight burials in 1598, 
and only five in the first six months of 1599. 

Was there any other burial-ground used by the 
parishioners ? 

There is a well-attested tradition that, for some 
generations after the suppression of the monasteries, 
the burial-ground attached to the Dominican house in 
Bridge Street was used as a town cemetery. This 
ground was in St. Martin’s parish, and burials there 
would not be entered in the Register of St. Mary’s. 
Thus, if people from St. Mary’s Parish were occasionally 
buried there, it would help to explain the extra- 
ordinarily low death-rate indicated by the Burial 
Registers for the last decade of the sixteenth century. 
Doubtless, there were not a few still living who 
cherished a secret reverence for the faith of their 
fathers, and of whom some would desire that their 
dust should rest beneath the walls of the desecrated 
shrine. It is deeply to be regretted that all traces 
of the ecclesiastical buildings have been ruthlessly 
swept away. ‘The monuments and effigies of the dead 
were wantonly destroyed, and the very graves were 
plundered. Within the memory of some who are not yet 
old, there were lead coffins broken up and sold. Ground 
was never so valuable in Haverfordwest that there 
could have been any urgent necessity for the profana- 
tion of the old “God’s Acre” that lay between the 
town wall and the banks of the Cleddau. 

I give this conjecture for what it may be worth. 
For my own part, I regard it as offering the most 
probable explanation of the fewness of the burials 
registered in 1598, and also of the very low death-rate 
which the registers indicate for the other years, when 
neither plague nor famine swelled the tables of mor- 
tality. 
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Some explanation is certainly needed, for we have 
other means of testing the accuracy and completeness 
of the record, and of estimating the probable death-rate 
of the Parish. 

The Baptismal Register is practically complete from 
January, 1614, to December, 1621 ; and from Septem- 
ber, 1624, to December, 1643. In the years 1630- 
1634, inclusive, though none of the leaves are missing, 
there is so much that is wholly or partially illegible, 
that no reliable figures can be given. In 1615 and 
1616, the number of baptisms was 37 and 41. For 
the four years 1617-1620, the average was 31.5; for 
the five years 1625-1629, it was 33.2. For the eight 
years 1635-1642, it was 35.1—the highest number 
being 42 and the lowest 28. 

The steady increase in the annual average of chris- 
tenings was, no doubt, due to a corresponding increase 
in the population of the Parish. A document of the 
year 1574, recently unearthed by Dr. Henry Owen, 
throws a little light on this. This document, the 
report of a Royal Commission on the Lordship of 
Heverford, out of which the borough was carved, states 
that originally the town lay more to the north of the 
castle than it did in Queen Elizabeth’s time. This 
statement becomes more significant when’ we remember 
that, in 1405, old Haverford was burned by the French 
allies of Owen Glendower. ‘The only building within 
the walls which we know to have escaped this destruc- 
tion, and to have survived to our own day, is the 
Church of St. Mary. It is not improbable, but by 
no means certain, that St. Martin’s was equally for- 
tunate. Standing in the centre of the doomed Castle- 
town, its peril would be greater. St. Thomas’s, as 
well as the Dominican House by the river-side, lay out- 
side the walls. The stately pile of the Augustinian 
Canons was still farther removed from the perils of the 
siege. 

The town was not rebuilt exactly on its old site, but 
more to the south and south-west. In the sixteenth 
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century, the centre of its civic life was the Church of 
St. Mary. Close under the shelter of the church stood 
the Guildhall. The Council Chamber stood above the 
north porch. The other Municipal buildings were in 
the immediate vicinity. Around the churchyard walls 
and in the burial-ground itself were held the Saturday 
market, the largest and most important of the then 
principal markets of the county. The expansion of an 
English provincial town in the sixteenth century was a 
slow process, though the capital was growing at a rate 
which already awakened the anxiety of the Govern- 
ment, and which led to enactments for the arrest of its 
growth that proved to be worse than futile. Such 
expansion as Haverfordwest was capable of achieving 
would be for the most part in St. Mary’s parish. The 
position of Bridge Street would secure to it a good share 
of any increase of the trade of the town; but the arrested 
development of the other parts of St. Martin’s parish is 
curiously attested by what we know of City Road and 
Barn Street. City Road was known in old time as 
Cokey Street, being the road to Cokey Grange, the old 
mansion which figures in thirteenth-century lawsuits, 
and which is now represented by the substantial farm- 
house of Cuckoo Grove. It figures in the municipal 
papers of the seventeenth century. Here, in 1652, 
was the “ house of recouerie”, or convalescent home for 
those plague patients whose strength of constitution, 
aided by the kind nursing of the “strange woman,” had 
enabled them to survive the attacks of this terrible 
pestilence, in spite of the appalling nostrums which 
were prescribed for them by “Mr. Benjamin Price, 
Apothecary.” It was always one of the principal 
thoroughfares for the rural traffic upon which then, as 
now, the prosperity, and even the existence of the town 
depended, for through it must have passed the greater 
part of the trade of St. David’s and Western Dewisland. 
Yet it scarcely extended beyond the present site of 
Rock Cottage, above the Crescent, unless the few cottages 
on the bank immediately beyond Rock Cottage may 
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be regarded as representing the furthest limit of the 
old street.’ The * and the rows of cottages that 
make it one of the most respectable artisan quarters in 
the town, were all built in the nineteenth century. 

Barn Street, too, was one of the old streets. Its 
name is so old that no reliable tradition of its meaning 
has been preserved. Yet, above the localities now 
known as Spring Gardens and Kensington Gardens, 
there were at the end of the eighteenth century only a 
few cottages. Kensington Terrace, Perrott’s Terrace, 
and Lloyd’s Terrace, were all built within my own 
recollection. The row of smaller houses adjoining 
Kensington Terrace can scarcely be older than the 
beginning of the last century. 

That half of the population of the town in the time 
of James I lived in St. Martin’s parish, may be regarded 
as certain ; but the bulk of them were very poor. For 
this we have conclusive evidence in the accounts of the 
collectors for the Army Assessments under the Long 
Parliament. One paper will be sufficient to quote. It 
is the account for the autumn quarter of 1647. The 
total amount was £30 7s. 6d. ‘The following is the 
summary :— . 


8s 8G gies de 
High Street Ward ... .. 51510 
Market Street ee tii Ae 
St. Maryes Ward 214 6 
Landholders 1196 
14 10 10 
Bridge Street Ward 416 8 
Ship Street Ward ... Se 
St. Martyn’s Ward ... 3.4 0 
Landholders ¥ Lor 6 
10 8 4 
St. Thomas Ward .. et 2 810 
Dew Street Ward ... Ant Age 0 
Landholders jet Oe 2D 
5 8 4 


1 In a field just behind those cottages, tradition locates the burial- 
ground of the victims of the Plague. The “ pest-house” was some- 
where in North Gate. No doubt, like the “ House of Recoverie,”’ it 
was outside the town wall. 
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The collectors’ districts not being identical with 
the parishes, the £4 7s. 6d. under the head of 
“ Landholders” can only approximately be divided be- 
tween them ; but more than half is certainly charged 
on St. Mary’s. The figures show that, apart from 
the Landholders’ payments, St. Mary’s Parish paid 
£15 10s. 6d.; St. Martin’s, £8 0s. 8d.; St. Thomas’s, 
£2 8s. 10d. 

The thinness of the population of St. Thomas in the 
last quarter of the sixteenth century, and the com- 
parative poverty of the parish at that time, is shown 
by a fragment of paper which came into my hands 
some years ago: apparently the only parochial paper of 
that century which had escaped destruction. 

In 1578, the rate for the relief of the poor for St. 
Thomas’s Parish amounted to £2 17s. 4d., of which 
£1 2s. 8d. was contributed by fifteen persons in 
quarterly payments, and £1 14s. 8d. by five persons in 
weekly payments. The recipients of the relief were 
three in number, each of whom received 4d. per week. 
The names of the three are worth preserving: Thomas 
Cathlott, Elnor Batho, and Irysh Ellen. 

Poor Ellen may well have been a survivor of the 
immigration from the Sister Isle which was bitterly 
complained of in the time of Henry VIII. Batho is 
an old Pembrokeshire name, which had not become 
extinct in the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
for the Bathas of Deem’s Hill, by Steynton, were 
among the early Pembrokeshire followers of John 
Wesley. Possibly “ Elnor” was a relation of John 
Batho, the last Prior of the Augustinian Canons of 
Haverford, who cut such a sorry figure in the Star- 
Chamber trial about the Priory lands in 1560. Cath- 
lott is to me the most interesting name of all. It is 
the old form of Cartlett ; and this, as far as my obser- 
vation goes, is its only appearance in the Haverfordwest 
papers. 

It is high time to return to the study of our Regis- 
ters; but, I hope that no apology will be needed for 
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this lengthy, yet I venture to think, not uninteresting, 
digression. 

In King James's day, the Baptismal Register of an 
urban parish like St. Mary’s would be practically equi- 
valent to a Register of Births. One consideration, 
however, must not be overlooked. As St. Mary’s 
Parish was the wealthiest and most important of the 
three town parishes, though not the most populous, so 
its church was the fashionable church of the town—it 
was, in fact, the town church, and the Baptismal 
Registers would frequently include names of children, 
born in other parishes, but brought to St. Mary’s to be 
christened : because their parents had been christened 
there, or because their relatives attended service at St. 
Mary’s, or because it was fashionable to have one’s 
children christened there. Some deduction must there- 
fore be made from the numbers on the Baptismal 
Register if we would ascertain the birth-average of the 
parish. In 1615 and 1616 there were more christen- 
ings than usual—37 and 39; and there had been 
12 in the last eleven weeks of 1614. There were 
probably some local circumstances to account for this. 
Possibly the zeal of Stephen Goffe, the newly-appointed 
“Preacher,” helped the young Vicar to ferret out 
parents who had been negligent of that which both 
Puritan and Anglican regarded as a sacred duty : the 
presentation of their children for the initiatory rite of 
the Christian fellowship. 

Making due allowance for the christening of the 
children of non-parishioners in St. Mary’s, the 126 
Baptisms registered for the four years, 1617-1620, will 
indicate an annual average of rather fewer than 30 
births. This would represent a population in the 
parish of between eight and nine hundred—about one- 
third of the population of the borough —a result which 
agrees with the conclusion arrived at in my former 
paper. The proportion of births to deaths in London 
in 1583, a year comparatively free from plague, was 29 
to 23. This proportion holds good even if we hesitate 
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to accept Dr. Creighton’s low estimate of the death- 
rate of that year, which he puts at 23 per 1000. In 
the absence of any data to the contrary, we should not 
be prepared to find the death-rate of the overcrowded 
capital exceeded by Haverfordwest—a rural town, with 
every advantage in its facilities for natural drainage, 
and with a water supply which was fully adequate to 
the requirements of the population.. If we assume an 
annual birth-average of 30, and an annual death-average 
of 25, we shall certainly not be putting the latter 
figure too low. It would mean a death-rate of 30 per 
1000. In 1613 there were 96 deaths—more than one- 
tenth of the inhabitants of the parish. There is no 
conceivable local reason that the mortality should have 
been heavier in St. Mary’s than among the poorer, 
and at least equally crowded, population of St. Martin’s. 
Of these 96 burials, 56 took place in four months— 
September to December. 

The proportion of burials to christenings—to the 
annual average of christenings—was much greater than 
that in London in the plague year, 1636. In London, 
in that year, the proportion was 25 burials to 10 chris- 
tenings. In Haverfordwest it was at least three to one. 
Dr. Creighton calls the London Plague of 1636 ‘ one of 
the second degree.” In 1625 the mortality from plague 
had been more than three times as great ; and the pro- 
portion of burials to christenings nearly eight to one. 
But no other year between 1625 and 1665 witnessed a 
mortality in London approaching that of 1636. 

The mortality in Haverfordwest in 1613 thus ex- 
ceeded the death-rate of a plague year “of the second 
degree” in the capital. 

But was the plague in Haverfordwest in 1613? No 
evidence to that effect has yet been discovered. There 
was “a great plague at Carmarthen” in 1604, and 
again in 1606. In both years the Great Sessions had 
been held at Golden Grove. The plague was there 
again in 1611, when an ex-Mayor, Evan Long,—Mayor 
in 1606—-was among the victims; but Spurrell’s His- 
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tory contains no further reference to the plague before 
the terrible year 1651. Unfortunately, the Register 
of Burials for our parish for the years 1601-1611 has 
disappeared. 

In 1613 the Mayor of Carmarthen, Edward Atkins, 
died within a fortnight of his election ; but neither in 
the list of mayors, nor on the inscription on his tomb- 
stone in St. Peter’s, is there any reference to the plague. 

The internal evidence of the Register is not decisive. 
The heavy mortality in the autumn had its parallel in 
the London Plague of 1636 ; and other instances might 
be quoted from the Notes on the Plague in Lancashire, 
which we owe to the indefatigable industry of Mr. 
W. E. Axten. There was not, however, the wholesale 
sweeping away of families, which was a usual feature of 
the plague mortality, and which is clearly traceable in 
the records of the Haverfordwest plague of 1652. 

Prices of wheat and other grain ruled high in 1612 
and 1613, but they were not so high as to suggest 
anything like the veritable famine of 1596. 

Apart from the heavy death-rate which it reveals, 
and of which as yet I have not been able to discover 
any explanation, this fragment of Burials Register con- 
tains comparatively little of interest. The nomen- 
clature calls for no special remark. The only “ Ap” is 
Jenkin ap Jevan, who died in November, 1618, when 
the sickness was at its height. ‘“ Housewife” occurs as 
a surname, “ Woogan” turns up more than once, and 
Margaret Barlow was buried August 20th, 1613; but 
there is nothing decipherable to connect the wearers of 
these names with the influential families of Wiston and 
Slebech. The exceptional mortality, whatever its 
cause, had its victims among the well-to-do, for there 
were several interments in the church and some in the 
“ Chauncell,” both of which, and especially the latter, 
were reserved for the burial of members of the “ Upper 
Ten.” Jenken Vawer was buried in the church on 
January 29th, 1614. He was the brother of the 
William Vawer, of Bristol, who founded the ‘“‘Blackcoat 
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Charity,” out of which twelve or thirteen ‘“ decayed 
burgesses” of Haverfordwest receive an allowance of 5s. 
per week. I had almost forgotten the first appearance 
of one surname, which is supposed to have been a 
variant of the old Pembrokeshire name of Carew = 
Caerau. On November 8th, 1614, Jane Powell and 
Marie Carrow ‘were buried in one grave.” Such 
double interments in the same narrow bed are not 
infrequent in these pages. George Carrow was buried 
“Decembris primo.” One lengthy entry, which has 
become tantalisingly incomplete, records the burial in 
the church on December 18th, 1613, of somebody from 
Bristol, and the first letter of the Christian name was 
“J”; the rest of the name is illegible. But the visitor 
from Bristol must have been a person of some impor- 
tance, to have been buried in the chancel. 


Among the burials in the gloomy autumn of 1613 
were “a little beggar boy of the Almshouse,” and, 
again, “a little boy out of the Almshouse.” The pastor 
of the parish evidently did not take the trouble to 
find out the names of these little waifs. Perchance 
the “ Chief Shepherd” gave them a more cordial wel- 
come ! 

“ Henry Smith, Freemason,” was buried “ July 16th, 
1613.” 


A hundred years later, or even fifty years later, there 
would be nothing very remarkable in such an entry. 
Its occurrence in the time when James I was king is 
somewhat startling. 


One only remains to be noted : 


“ William Gwin of Moilgrove, whose corpse was seized for debt 
due to Edmond Packer for his diett duringe the time of his 
imprisonment—he was buried in the north [ais]le before Mistresse 
Scourefeylde’s seat on fryday, Januarij 14, 1613.” 


Under the third window of the north aisle, nearly 
opposite the pulpit, a stone in the wall bears the 
following inscription :— 





ME a At A A RI RESETS LE STATS OE ITS SE AAS 


ee ee ee ee 


STE ORT TT SATO 
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“ Here lieth under this place 
the body of James Scourfield gent., 
who died ye 2 day of March 1614. 

Also Margaret his wife who 

died the 28 day of September 

1627.” 


James Scourfield was buried on March 5th, 1614. 
The day and the year of his wife’s death are difficult to 
read. 

Not far from this stone the inpecunious gentleman 
from Moilgrove found his last lodgings. Presumably, 
he was a kinsman either of Mistress Scourfield or of 
her husband. One is tempted to identify him with the 
William Gwynne who, twenty-five or thirty years 
before had been the principal defenaant in the law- 
suits brought before the Privy Council by George Owen 
against the men who, to gratify the spite of their 
master, Sir John Perrott, or their own, had on his 
showing treated him with cruel indignity.’ 

On January 9th, 1614, eight weeks before the funeral 
of Mr. Scourfield, Edmond Packer was buried in the 
same church. 

This fragment of the Burial Register, the latest 
extant,? ends with the burial of “ Thomas Tanner, an 
apprentice to Arthur Harris, smyth, July 22nd, 1615.” 

The Churchwardens’ account for the year enables us 
to add a few names to the list. It contains an unusual 
feature. 

* A note of the burialls in this year 1615.” 


Imprimis, John Phillipes daughter was buried in 


the bell house on Whitsondaie ‘ . lijs. iiijd. 
Arthur Harris father was buried in the bell house 
the 8 of Julie, 1615 , ‘ . ilijs. iiijd. 


The first of these was ‘‘ Johan Phillips, May 28,” 
but old Harris does not appear in the Register unless 
there is an error somewhere in the date, and he is the 
‘‘ Richard Harries, Janij 30.” 


1 See Owen’s Pembrokeshire, vol. ii. 
2 See note at the end of the article. 
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Four other items follow. 
P’d 22s. iiijd. p'd. The 22 of november, 1615, M’r 
Carne was buried in the chauncell and the bell v’s_ xxs. vs. 
Rec’ The 24 of November John David’s wieffe was 


buried in the bell house. . iijs. 4d. 
Rec’ The 2 December Catiterin Lloyd's child was 
buried inthe Church path . vjs. 
The 22’M’ch 1615, Matthew enna was bberied 
in the Chauncell, the bells vs. xxs. . =Xxv8. 
Receyved of Mr. Adams for the bells. , v8. 


The explanation of these entries is furnished by the 
“Order of Burialls” and the “Order of the Bells,” 
which appear at the end of some of the Churchwardens’ 
accounts. The copies which follow are taken from the 
Churchwardens’ account for 1633—the earliest I have 
been able to find, but they are evidently transcripts 
of much older documents. 


ORDER OF BURIALLS. 


For as much as in the Church of St. Marie.s . of the towne 
and County of Haverfordwest and in the chauncell of the same 
much disorder hath bin heretofore suffered and used . touch- 
ing the burialls in allowinge soe many of the meener sorte . as 
well strangers . as townes men and women . to be buried in the 
sayd church an chauncell soe as by the meanes thereof there 
is little or . no. Roome left for the buriall of those who are 
of the auncient sorte of people and such as have borne the 
chieffe places of office within this towne as other gent’ of 
quallitie . and worth that may happen to dy within the same 
for redresse whereof wee the maior Justices of peace Alder- 
men and Sheriffe of the sayd towne and county and the church- 
wardens and others of the parish of St. Maries whose names are 
subscribed beinge now . assembled & mett to gether for Con- 
ference there aboute and of other concerninge the repayre of the 
steeple and spire and other decaies of the sayd Church doe fully 
agree and order from henceforth no manner of person _ or per- 
sons whatsoever either stranger or freeman women or children 
shal be admitted to be buried within any p’te of the body of 
the sayd Church Chauncell or Isles thereof . savinge such as 
have beene Aldermen of this towne or ther wives and for everie 
such as shall be there buried ther shall be payd unto the 
Churchwarden for the time beinge before the grave be opened 
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the some of twenty shillings towards the repayer of the sayd 
Church & chancell & other good uses of the sayd Church and 
likewise between that there shall be none buried heereafter in 
the north side of the Church as far as the Chancell extendeth 
against but such as have beene on of the Comen Councell of 
the Towne or ther wives and for every such as shal be ther 
buried to be payd as aforesayd the some of thirteene shillings 
iiijd. and there shal be none buried within the body of the 
sayd Church above Church doors of either side of the sayd 
Church but such as ther shal be payd for them the some of six 
shilling viijd. And such as shal be buried beneath the Church 
doores to pay for everysuch buriall the some of three shillings 
iiijd. And for every on that shal be buried in either of the 
Church porches of the sayd Church the some of two shillings 
and a faire stone to be layed on evrie of these burialls 
and that ther shall be a due and fitt difference held of the 
persons so allowed to be buried in these places that it may be 
done accordinge to their Antiquity and Qualitie . And allso 
it is agreed that if ther happen any stranger of note and 
worth to die within ther towne who desireth to be buried in 
any of the places afforesayd that yet notwithstandinge ther 
shalbe noe such buried before the maior and two or more of the 
cheefest of the brethren shall assent there unto & to paye doble 
the Rate for his so admittance to be buried within the sayd 
Chauncell Iles or . bodie of the sayd Church before the grave be 
opened and to be at the charge of a fayre stone to be layed uppon 
him accordinge to this order. 


ORDER OF THE BELLS. 


For as much as upon consideracion had by the mayor and 
Comon Counsell of this towne and County of the state of the 
bells of the p’rish of St. Maries within this towne & County 
which are greatly decayed and of the ill usage . of the sayd bells 
in ringeinge of them at the death of every one whereby no 
benefit comes to the p’rish. Therefore it is at this time by the 
sayd Mayor and comon counsell Churchwardens and others the 
p’rishioners of the sayd p’rishe of St. Maries ordered and decreed 
that if any p’rson shall desire to have all the bells Rung after 
the death of any person beinge a burgesse of this towne a 
burgesse wiffe or a burgesse childe that then they shall paye for 
the same viijs. and after the death of any Foreiner or stranger 
xvjs. And allsoe if any p’rson shall desire to have but on bell 
ringed after the death of any such p’sons beinge burgesses. 
theire wives and children that they shall pay. for every. day 
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that they shall have the sayd bell ringed ijs. vid. and after 
the death of any forenier or stranger vs. and that the church- 
wardens of the sayd p’rishe for the time beinge doe take order 
for the payment of those somes by them that shall soe desire it 
before such time that any bell be ringed the third bell for the 
burriall only excepted and all such somes the sayd Church- 
wardens shall soe receive aforesayd to be by them accompted 
for to the p’rish in theire accompt of Churchwardenshipp at 
th’end of theire yeare. 


Mr. Synnet had been Mayor in 1615, and was thus 
ex-Mayor when he died in March 1615 (O.8.). The 
account contains another entry relating to the funeral. 

Paid George Carrow when Mr. Synnet was buried for 
mending the great clapp of the great bell by the 
appointment of the mayor ; . - ij. 

Also 
More paid for gloves to the ringers ; . ilijs. 


Opposite to the Order of Burial in the 1633 account 
is the following :— 

The some of xxijth viijs. viijd. is Rated on the inhabitants of 
St. Maries which is to be disbursed as followeth 


For the minister for his yeeres wages which 

is to be paid quarterly ; . xiijlb. vjs. viijd. 
To the clarke for his yeeres wages which is 

to be paid quarterly . . : vlb, 
Moore to the said Clarke for keeping the clocke 

for washinge the surplesses & table clothes 

& oyle for the clocke & broomes for the 

Church is to be paid quarterly . ‘ il. 
Also it is agreed that the churchwarden shall 

from tyme to tyme see the leads cleaned and 

to get one to cleene them to whom he is to 


paye six pennies to the pece ‘ x8. 
Sum’a = xx/b. xvjs. viijd. 
Ethelred Wogan 
John Pryn, Churchwarden. William Bowen. 
John Gibbon William Baetman. 
William Williams W. Morgan. 
Morgan Walter Rice Vaughan. 


Of the signatories to this account, Ethelred Wogan 
had been Mayor in 1629, and was again in 1639. 
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William Williams was then Mayor, and filled the same 
office in 1641 and in 1649. William Bowen had been 
Mayor in 1627, and was probably William Williams's 
successor after his third mayoralty. William Bateman 
had also been Mayor twice, in 1627 and 1631. Rice 
Vaughan reached the chair in 1645, and John Pryn 
in 1648. 

William Bowen is one of the few worthies of that 
day whose sepulchral monuments have escaped the 
vandalism of eighteenth-century churchwardens and 
nineteenth-century church restorers. 

He has, in fact, two monuments. The older contains 
the names, etc., of himself and wife and his son Thomas, 
also an Alderman, and his wife. The second monu- 
mental stone, erected by his grandson, William Bowen, 
in memory of his wife, also records the names of his 
grandfather and father, and their wives. William 
Bowen, senior, died in 1656, at the age of 70. His 
grandson, born in 1657, died in 1731. All three were 
Aldermen of Haverfordwest. 


N.B.—Since this article was sent to the press 
another fragment of four pages has been discovered. 
It contains marriages of 1595 and 1596, and burials of 
1618 and 1619. It is very much torn. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE EARLY LIFE OF ST. SAMSON OF DOL. 


BY THE REV.°W. DONE BUSHELL, 
LATE FELLOW OF ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


(A Lecture delivered at Caldey Priory, December 13th, 1901.) 


475.—Birth of St. Dubric. 552.-—St. Samson leaves Caldey 

491.—Birth of King Arthur. Island. 

517.—St. Dubric crowns King | 555.—St. Samson crosses to Brit- 
Arthur. tany. 

525.—Birth of St. Samson and St. | 657.1—St. Samson at the Council 
Teilo. of Paris. 


530.—St. Samson goes to Llantwit. | 560.—Death of St. Dubric. 


550.—St. Samson goes to Caldey | 580.—Death of St. Teilo. 
Island. | 593.—Death of St. Samson. 


RANGED round the centre of the great reading-room in 
Russell Square is what is perhaps the largest book in 
the world. At all events the British Museum has no 
other which can rival it. It is not yet complete, but 
it consists already of some seventy folio volumes, each 
containing six or seven hundred closely-printed pages. 
It is the Acta Sanctorum, the Lives of the Saints, the 
tales, that is, which once upon a time were told by many 
a Calefactory fire, as 
“ach in turn essayed to paint 
The rival merits of their saint,” 

or which were read in the Refectory, what time the 
silent monks consumed their frugal meal. A treasure 
indeed, if it were but authentic history! We find, 
however, that in almost every case some centuries 
elapsed between the death of the saint and the com- 
piling of the legends of his life ; so that although the 
Acta show us what was thought about these holy men 
in later days, and therefore have in any case their 
value, yet they in general show us little more. There 


1 This date only is trustworthy. The others are merely con- 
jectural, and, at best, approximate. 
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is however for the most part an historical substratum, 
much as it may have been idealised, and there are just 
a few of the Lives, some five or six, perhaps, although, 
alas! no more, which are in the main trustworthy 
narratives. 

And such a one is the life of St. Samson, Prior of 
Caldey, Abbot of Llantwit, and in later life Arch- 
bishop of Dol. It is true that it was not compiled, as 
we now have it, for many years after the Archbishop’s 
death ; it however follows very closely a much older 
life, written by one Enoch, whose uncle was a kinsman 
of the saint, and who had conversed with Anne, 
St. Samson’s mother. And of this life there are happily 
three texts, the French, the Breton, and the English, 
as they have been called, which are represented by the 
Acta, by a life which has been edited by one Dom 
Plaine in the Analecta Bollandiana, and by the Liber 
Landavensis ; and all alike are founded upon Enoch’s 
Life, and follow it very closely, so that it is possible to 
reconstruct the original account with very considerable 
success. 

In dealing, therefore, with St. Samson’s life we are on 
historic ground. There may, indeed, be miracles re- 
corded which are only due to the devout imagination 
of the writer ; but they are few, and they are not 
grotesque, as when we read elsewhere of some decapi- 
tated Cornish saint, who carries his own head under 
his arm, or crosses from Armorica upon a paving-stone. 
They are rather, when they do occur, devout imaginings 
of pious souls, to whom the eternal world seemed very 
near, and angel ministry a fact of everyday occurrence. 

The life of St. Samson will divide itself most readily 
into two parts, the first extending from his birth, 
about the year 525, to the year 555, when at the age 
of thirty he crossed to Brittany, the second covering the 
reeigiiiles of his life. It is with the first part only I 
propose to deal ; the years, that is,which Samson spent 
at Llantwit and on Caldey Island, and in the neigh- 
bouring districts of South Wales. 

















RELIGIOUS LIFE IN WALES 


Canpat yr egvl 
Gi du6 a adol6n 
10 __—tia wedi6n 
a thi a adef6n eidun douyd 
Ci argl6yd nefawl 
tat tragy6yda6l 
to dayar ath fa6l ysa6l yssyd 


15 €ghylyon gerdeu 
nef ae medyanneu 
oll ath ua6lditheu _—srieu ryyd 
Cerubin gymb6ys 
seraphin uro6ys 
20 a ganant yn loys leis wa6t ne6yd 
Sant Sant Sant argl6yd 
sabaoth cul6yd 
santeidua6r hyl6yd _haul hy! lle6enyd 


Zla6n yw nefa6l chwant 
25 oth ua6r ogonyant 
a hyllto aryant holl daeeryd 
Gogonedus gor 
ebystyl nefa6l bor 
ath ua6l ualch gyngor ganghen det6yd 
30 #Mlolyannus yn ri 
rif prof6éydi 
ath ua6l crist (keli) — colofn bedyd 
Canneit lu creud6yse 
a gerdant yth 6yse 
35 (yn Iluaur)dur ur6yse yn Ilwyr dorf ryd 
Santes egl6ys6a6bt 
dr6yr holl uedyssia6t 
dyro hael deua6t othlin dauyd 








8. The Je Deum has been variously entitled, The Song of St. 
Ambrose and St. Augustine, of St. Hilary, of St. Abundius, of St. 
Sisebutus ; but this is the earliest instance of its title as ‘‘ The Angels’ 
Song.” 

ra A, om in M.A. 

17. Rhiau rhiydd, M.A. 

18. Gynn6ys, M.A. 

23. Heul h6yl loewdyd, S S. ; hwyl haul, M.A. 

29. Gangau, M.A. ; gaghen, S.S. 

32. Keli in margin. 

33. Canneit, white robed, Rev. vii., 9, 14. 

35. Yn llu aur durfrwysg..... yn ll6yr dorfrydd, M.A. 

















Reticious Lire In Wates 
IN THE XIV™ CENTURY. 


AS EXEMPLIFIED IN 


G6assaneth Mair, 

Yr Ymadra6d py del6, 

¥ spryt G 6id6, 

Ystoria y wir croc, 

Breud6yt paél, 

And other Religious Tracts, 
Contained in Peniarth M.S., 191 (Hengwrt MS., 

341), and Shrewsbury School MS., xi. 


To be published, in Two Parts, price 15/-. 
1. The Texts with Prefaces and Annotations. 
2 The Translation with Historical Introduction. 


These MSS are interesting and important :— 
1. For the light they throw on the Religion, Theology 
and Literature of the period ; 
For their philological value as representing the dialects 
of Gwynedd and Gwent ; 
3. As supplying the earliest known Welsh translations of 
portions of Holy Scripture ; 
4. And as illustrating methods by which foreign dogmas 
were propagated. 


bo 


By THe VEN. ARCHDEACON THomas, M.A., F.S.A., 


Author of “The History of the Diocese of St. Asaph; The Life and 
Works of Bishop Davies and William Salesbury,” &e. 
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Not far from Cowbridge, in that fertile tract of land 
which separates the uplands of Glamorgan from the 
sea, there lies a little village known to-day as Llantwit 
Major. It lies to the south of the great coal-basin of 
South Wales. The Vale of Glamorgan, which is the 
name the district bears, has little in common with the 
hill country to the north. The one is agricultural and 
peaceful, and the other mercantile and busy. The 
northern carboniferous districts tell of modern life; 
the Vale suggests the spirit of an older world, eccle- 
siastical and feudal, ahieh indeed has long since passed 
away, but which is represented there by many a ruined 
castle, many an ancient church or desecrated priory, 
and, in the little village of Llantwit, by the remains of 
what was fourteen hundred years ago, and for many 
centuries to follow, a thriving University. And though 
the sympathies of some may rather turn to the teeming 
valleys full of hope and industry, the sources as they 
are of that sea power on which the Empire must 
depend, yet there are others to be found who take a 
very different view ; the Abbé Duine, for example, who 
has done so much for the saints of Brittany, writes as 
follows: ‘‘ When I had thus,” he says, “ seen Cardiff, 
the modern town, the material town; when I had 
breathed the fog of the coal-carrying city, it was 
delicious to escape to Llantwit, village of peace, with 
air so pure, so mild, where life itself is hushed to 
silence, motionless, and lulled to sleep by the magic 
rays of the bright August sun! Place,” he goes on 
to say, “ before your eyes a very modest row of houses, 
small, with old thatched rovfs, walls red or yellow, or 
white with lime, the doors bright green; within the 
windows, flowers ; upon the window-sill a cat, her paws 
tucked in, as solemn as a sphinx! All that one saw 
was smiling, child-like, primitive.” 

Doubtless the Abbé Duine has his share of the 
romantic spirit of his race. His words are those of 
sentiment ; but a more balanced and prosaic writer 
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bears a similar witness: the late Professor Freeman 
writes as follows ; 

“The whole series of buildings at Llantwit Major is one of the 
most striking in the kingdom. Through a succession of civil 
and domestic structures of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the traveller gradually approaches the grand group 
composed of the church and the buildings attached to it; lying 
as they do in a deep valley below the town, they present a 
miniature representation of the unequalled assemblage at 
St David's.” 


And no doubt the Professor is quite justified in what 
he says. The church itself is most remarkable, and in 
the churchyard there are relics witnessing to a far 
distant past. There is a cylindrical pillar, described 
. by Mr. J. Romilly Allen in the Archeologia Cambrensis 
for 1899; there is a fragment of a cross, erected, as its 
legend tells us, by one Abbot Samson—not our saint— 
for his soul’s weal, and for the souls of King Juthael, 
and Arthmael the Dean ; there is a cross, long buried 
out of sight, but found and re-erected in 1793; and 
there is yet another monument, which bears the inscrip- 
tion : “Samson placed this cross for his soul.” 

There was also an ancient tithe-barn to be seen until 
quite recently. It was a structure of huge size, which 
dated from the thirteenth century. And there were 
other buildings which have disappeared. And we still 
have a fragment of the medizval monastery, and a dove- 
cot of the thirteenth century, cylindrical in shape, and 
covered by a domical vault, such as we find at Angle 
and at Manorbier in Pembrokeshire. 

And to this secluded spot there came, in the sixth 
century, one Iltyd, called the Knight. He was a native 
of Armorica, which we to-day call Brittany, and was 
great-nephew of Germanus of Auxerre, who had in his 
time, with his companion Lupus, come to Wales to 
combat the Pelagian heresy ; and he was also pupil of 
St. Cadoc, Cadoc-Doeth, the famous Abbot of Llan- 
carvan, five miles north of Cowbridge, who, with a more 
than princely hospitality, was wont, it is said, to feed 
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each day one hundred clergy, and one hundred workmen, 
and one hundred men-at-arms, as well as one hundred 
widows and one hundred poor, together with servants, 
squires, and guests almost innumerable. 

But Iltyd, Iltyd “ Farchog,” or the “ Knight,” pre- 
ferring poverty and self-denial to a rough soldier's life, 
established in this sequestered spot a monastic College, 
erecting, not of course a noble pile of buildings such as 
we find to-day at Oxford or at Cambridge, but, as the 
manner was, a square enclosure with a mound and 
palisades, and in the enclosure bee-hive huts for his 
monks, and seven churches, which are said to have been 
built of stone, though this, in the sixth century, appears 
incredible. 

And by degrees this quiet and remote community 
became a school for learning, nay, a University, which 
lasted, little as men now remember it, for certainly not 
less than a thousand years. And amongst St. Iltyd’s 
early pupils were David, patron saint of Wales, Paulinus, 
Gildas, Padern, Teilo and Oudoceus, famous men each 
one of them, and last, not least, St. Paul de Léon, whose 
tapering spire is now the glory of the north of Brittany. 

And to this seat of learning and of prayer there was 
attached an island known as Ynys-y-pyr,’ an island to 
whose shores, the wind being fair, one tide would take 


1 This island must be certainly identified with Caldey. Arch- 
bishop Usher did indeed suggest that it coincided with a part of 
the present town of Llanelly, called Machynnis, formerly an island ; 
and, as the matter seemed of little importance, the suggestion was, 
until quite recently, accepted without question. It was, however, 
only an obiter dictum, resting on no evidence; whilst, on the other 
hand, not only do we find in Caldey Island a site more easy of access 
for the Llantwit monks, and with clear evidence upon it of early 
ecclesiastical occupation, but, in the Life of St. Paul de Léon, 
written by one Wromac “ moine de l’Abbaye de Landavensis,” in the 
year 884, we are expressly told that there was a certain island, Pyr 
by name, within, it is said, the border of Demetia, in which St. Iltyd 
spent much of his time, and where he was associated with, amongst 
others, St. Paul de Léon, St. David, St. Gildas, and St. Samson. 
And this decides the matter, for Pyr (see Dugdale’s Yonasticon, 
Camden, Leland, and others) was most indubitably the former name 


of Caldey. 
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the hardy and fearless sailor monks from their own 
little harbour. 

And, one day, in the early part of the sixth century, 
there came to the monastery gates a certain Amon, 
with Anna his wife, a daughter of King Meurig of 
Glamorgan, bringing with them a little lad of five years 
old, as Hannah and Elkanah brought of old the infant 
Samuel to Shiloh. Like Samuel, he was also a child of 
miracle. With prayer and fasting Amon and Anna 
had asked a child of God. No child, however, had 
been vouchsafed to them until, at the advice of 
St. Dubricius —“ Dubric the high saint”—they resorted 
to a certain wise and holy man, who instructed Amon 
to make a silver rod, whose height should equal that of 
his wife, and give it to the poor. He, nothing loth, 
made three rods, not one only as prescribed, and with 
the desired effect ; for on the following night an angel 
came to Anna in a dream, and said; ‘‘ Thou shalt bear 
a son, and call his name Samson, and he shall be seven 
times whiter than that silver which thy husband gave 
for thee to God.” And so, obedient to the heavenly 
messenger, St. Iltyd at the sacred font gave to the 
child the name of Samson. 

And now five years have passed away, and Amon, 
resolutely putting from him what must certainly have 
been the very strong temptation to retain his son, and 
make of him a leader of men, brings him to Llantwit, 
and he is made a neophyte; and in due time becomes a 
student and a monk, a priest, an abbot, an archbishop. 
He was, it is said, instructed in the Old and the New 
Testaments, and in all manner of philosophy, to wit, 
geometry, and rhetoric, and grammar, and arithmetic, 
and all the arts then known in Britain. Indeed, so apt 
a scholar was he, that on one and the same day he learnt 
the alphabet,’ and also the digits such as were then in 
use, and in a single week the mysteries of syntax; 
whilst in the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures he 
surpassed his master. 


1 Sub uno eodemque die vicenas eleas, tessarasque agnovit totas,— 
Acta SS, Julii, vi, 576. 
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And there are charming legends told of him, which 
possibly may not be true, but which at least bear 
witness, and with no uncertain voice, to the simple 
healthful lives lived by these monks, their fondness for 
the animals of whom they saw so much, and for the 
open air in which their lives were spent. Indeed, in 
reading of the Celtic monks, we seem to live beneath 
the open sky ; we breathe the air of the Book of Ruth ; 
we are with David on the hillside, or with Abraham at 
his tent door; nay, even with One Greater, as He 
walks and teaches amidst the wayside flowers of 
Galilee. 

For instance, all the boys are one day in a field 
engaged in winnowing corn, when suddenly an adder 
darts out of a bush and strikes one of the monks. 
* Run, one of you boys, tell Father Iltyd,” cries the 
steward. And Samson runs, and asks with tears for 
leave to attempt the cure himself. And, Iltyd having 
given him leave, he runs back quickly, rubs the bite 
with oil, and by God’s blessing cures the monk. 

Again, we read how the boys would take it in turn 
to scare the sparrows from the barley, and how, when 
it came to Samson’s turn, he gathered them all together 
like a flock of sheep and drove them into a barn, and 
then lay down himself in the field and went to sleep ; 
and how the other boys, who had little love for him, 
surprised him in his sleep, and, being glad that they 
had found him thus neglectful of his duty, went to the 
master, saying : “ Master, him whom thou lovest we 
have found sleeping, disobedient, lazy”; and how, 
when Iltyd came, the boy said quietly, “I found the 

lunderers in the corn, and, with the aid of God, I 
beep them in prison for the common weal.” And this 
appears to have been St. Samson’s way, for, when an 
old man, and Archbishop of Dol, he treated’ in like 
manner the wild birds of Brittany, collecting them 


1 This is, of course, a very common monastic legend. A similar 
tale is told, for example, of the hermit Sigar, of Northaw, near 
St. Albans (Gesta Abbatum, vol. i, 97-105), and of many more. 


6TH SER., VOL. III. 24 
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together in the monastery court, and there imposing 
silence on them till the morning, lest they should 
disturb the prayers of the monks. 

Of course we need not take these legends for more 
than they are worth; but when we find such tales told 
over and over again, as of St. Jerome and his lion, or 
St. Hugh of Lincoln and his swan, and very many others, 
we understand that they imply a simple, quiet mode 
of living on the part of the monks, which did not scare, 
still less do any harm to the timid denizens of wood 
and mere. Their dumb companions recognised the 
saints and hermits for their friends, and kindness 
generated trust. In fact, the old monk understood, as 
the modern tripper now seems powerless to understand, 
the sanctity of animal life, and of them the words of 
Coleridge had come true a thousand years and more 
before the Ancient Mariner. was penned ; 


“ He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small.” 


But now the time had come for Samson to be made 
a deacon ; and the Archbishop Dubric coming one day 
unexpectedly to Llantwit, [ltyd and the brethren 
prayed him that he would confer this dignity upon the 
youthful scholar. Their prayer was granted; and to 
the eyes of the Archbishop and the Abbot, and of the 
Deacon who was serving at the Holy Sacrifice, the 
eyes perchance of the soul to which the things of the 
spirit are more real than those of which the senses may 
take cognizance, it seemed as though a dove descended 
visibly and rested on his shoulder, there remaining till 
the mass was at an end. 

And, after this, St. Samson seems to have redoubled 
those austerities which had already evoked his master’s 
protest. We are told of abstinence in food and drink, 
of fasting, cold, and nakedness ; how in the summer- 
time he avoided shade, and in the winter-time declined 
to use the second garment which was customary in the 
monastery ; how his one garment served him night 
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and day ; how he refused to eat all flesh ; and how, it 
is quaintly added—and what a flood of light this throws 
upon the habits of the Celtic monks!—no one ever saw 
him tipsy, or unable to speak plain. 

But all were not as Samson was. There was at 
Llantwit no immunity from jealousy and bickerings, or 
from that struggle for preferment which, from the time 
when the mother of James and John asked that her sons 
might sit on the Saviour’s right hand and his left, has 
never left the Church, still less the world : and certain 
nephews of St. Iltyd, who were afraid that Samson’s 
merits might secure for him the post of Abbot, which 
in the Celtic church was more or less hereditary, and 
might therefore be expected to descend at St. Iltyd’s 
death to one of them, were not content with ordinary 
measures, but even tried to remove their rival by the 
use of poison. Their agent was the monastery baker. 
He was forgiven by Samson ; but he did not repent, 
and, on presuming to receive the consecrated cup at 
Samson’s hand, was seized and torn by the evil 
spirit, and only rescued by the prayers of the saint. 

And now St. Samson had been made a priest, the 
Heavenly Dove appearing at his ordination as before, 
and by this time he must have become of some impor- 
tance in the Brotherhood. He probably, however, felt 
that such an atmosphere of strife and jealousy was bad 
for all concerned ; and it was therefore no doubt much 
to his satisfaction that he received one day an intima- 
tion from his master, Iltyd, that in the night the 
Abbot had seen a vision, and had been bidden to ask 
him whither he desired to go, and to speed him on his 
way. St. Samson felt but little hesitation as to what 
reply to make. There was, as we have seen, not far from 
Llantwit an island monastery, lately founded by an 
“excellent and holy priest” called Pyro, and it appears 
that Samson had long wished to join him there, but 
had refrained from taking any action in the matter lest 
he should offend St. Iltyd. His opportunity had now, 
however, come. He told the Abbot of his wish, and. 

24 
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Iltyd, though in great distress, and beating, it is said, 
upon his breast, and counting it as though his very 
soul were being torn from him, was yet obedient to the 
heavenly vision, and forwarded the youthful Samson on 
his way. 

nal so St. Samson came to Caldey, then called 
Inys-y-Pyr, Pyr’s Island. There is a neighbouring 
village on the mainland, which is now called Manorbier, 
but which was probably then known as Maen-y-Pyr, 
Pyr’s Stone; the stone, a cromlech, is there still. 
These two names have been not improbably derived 
from Peredur, of whom the Mabinogion has so much to 
say, but possibly were due to this same Pyro, “ excellent 
and holy priest.” But, be this as it may, upon this 
island he renewed, and certainly with better oppor- 
tunity than he had hitherto enjoyed at Llantwit, his 
accustomed life of quietness and prayer, and even some- 
thing more than his old austerities; though whether 
more were possible we may well doubt ; for, in addition 
to what has been above recorded, we are told that from 
the time of his diaconate he had never used a bed, but, 
when compelled by natural weariness, had learned to 
lean himself against the wall,’ and so to snatch a little 
sleep. To some of us such stories seem, perhaps, to be 
alike unedifying and incredible; but we must not 
forget that Samson, whether in Ireland or in Wales, in 
Cornwall or in Brittany, did, under these austere condi- 
tions, missionary work which might have taxed the 
powers of a Selwyn or a Patterson; and not, I think, 
incredible ; for those who have seen the little chapel of 
St. Gowan, planted in its rocky gorge, on the wild 
coast of Pembrokeshire, will not forget a sort of niche 
in the rock, of which foolish things are said by August 
trippers, but which is probably the place where one of 
these old hermit monks was wont, instead of lying 
down, to take, as Samson did, the little rest which he 

1 “Quod si, ut homo, opus haberet pro carnali fragilitate quies- 


cendi, seipsum parieti, aut alicujus rei durae firmamento inclinans, 
nunquam in lecto dormitabat.”—Acta SS. Julii, vi, 579, 
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allowed himself; believing, as did Samson, that the 
sufferings of this present time were not worthy to be 
compared with the glory which should be revealed in 
him ; and that through suffering came detachment from 
things earthly, and through detachment knowledge 
of God. 

But Samson was not destined long to enjoy the quiet 
and secluded life which was so dear to him. One day, 
as the monks were going forth to their daily labour in 
the fields, they found at the monastery gate some 
strangers who had spent the night in the Guest-house, 
and who asked to see St. Samson. St. Samson’s many 
austerities do not seem to have deprived him of some 
sense of humour, so he asked them what their business 
was, and when they said it was for Samson’s private 
ear, “ Unless,” he said, “‘ you state here in my presence 
what is the object of your journey, you shall not see 
Samson as you desire to do.” And Pyro seems to have 
been mightily amused,—perhaps it did not take much 
to amuse a monk,—but, thinking that the joke had 
been carried far enough, explained to the strangers 
who the young man was; on which, we are told, they 
fell on his neck, and told him of their errand. That 
errand was a sad one: Amon, Samson’s father, was 
very ill, and he desired to see his son once more before 
his death. And here we find an instance of that 
strange detachment, as it seems to us, from the re- 
lationships of human life, which was and is so charac- 
teristic of monastic life. Christ had said, ‘‘ He that 
loveth father or mother more than Me, is not worthy 
of Me;” and this St. Samson characteristically held to 
mean that it was wrong for him to go to his father’s 
bedside even at such a time. ‘I have come out 
of Egypt,” he said, “and it is not for me to return to 
it, for God is able Himself to heal the sick ;” and, say- 
ing this, he turned away, and went off swiftly to his 
work. But Pyro seems to have had more of the milk 
of human kindness, or, as the biographer very justly 
says, a truer guidance of the Holy Spirit. He laid no 
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stress, indeed, upon the duty of a son; but he recalled 
St. Samson, and he gently urged him not to neglect his 
duty to a departing soul. “It might be God would 
grant to him to sow the seeds of spiritual life.” He 
clearly knew what arguments were likely to prevail. 
And he was right. St. Samson says at once: “ May 
such indeed be the will of God! I am prepared to 
suffer all things for His sake, and that I may win 
souls ;” and, turning to the messengers, he adds: ‘‘ Go 
back, and on the morrow I will follow.” So in the 
in the morning he commenced his journey, in company 
with a young man who was a deacon, and on the third 
day came to Amon. Yet not without adventure by 
‘the way. The Celtic monks were sailors, and the dense 
and awful forests which then clothed the land were to 
them full of witchcraft, and of evil powers, of serpents, 
and of unclean things. They passed into the sombre 
depths, as Stanley did into the forests of the Pigmies, 
and the oppression and the gloom weighed hard upon 
them. So we are not surprised to find that Samson 
found “a horned and hairy witch,” who, with eight sisters 
and a mother, dwelt in the darkness of the forest, and 
whom he slew in the name of Jesus Christ ; or that, on 
his return, in company with Amon, whom he had 
healed of his disease, and with his uncle Umbrafel, he 
met and slew a serpent of prodigious size. 

He left behind, apparently upon the western border 
of Glamorgan, his mother Anna and her sister Afrella, 
well and carefully provided for; and, with his father 
and his uncle and the deacon, came back to the island, 
where they again found Dubric the high Saint, whose 
custom’ it was to spend his Lents upon it. 

St. Samson’s troubles were, however, not yet at an 
end. It is said, in the life of St. Dubricius, in the 
Inber Landavensis, that he was wont? to visit in the 


1 “Mos erat illi episcopo totam pene paschae quadragesimam in 
eadem ducere insula.” —Acta SS. Julit, vi, 581. 

2 “Vir beate memoriae Dubricius visitavit locum beati Ilduti, 
tempore quadragesimali, ut quae emendanda erant corrigeret,’ et 
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season of Lent a place belonging to St. Iltyd—which 
was no doubt Caldey Island—‘“ that he might correct 
what wanted amendment, and might confirm such 
practices as might deserve to be retained ; for,” it is 
added, “there lived there many very holy men, but 
also many who were led astray by jealousy.” This 
estimate of the community on Inys-y-pyr is certainly 
abundantly confirmed by what is found in St. Samson's 
life. St. Dubric had received, we are told, from the 
deacon who accompanied St. Samson, a full account of 
the journey. He had told the Archbishop of the witch 
and of the serpent, and of Amon’s cure, of all, in fact, 
that had befallen, not concealing his own cowardice ; 
and Dubric had, in consequence, promoted Samson to 
the post of cellarer, an office of much importance in a 
monastery, but one whose duties were, we should have 
supposed, not much in accordance with the young 
monk’s austerity and other-worldliness. And so it 
proved to be the case. Complaint was made by the 
disappointed candidate that the new cellarer wasted 
the mead; and the Archbishop and St. Samson went 
together to the cellar to investigate. Nor does it 
appear that Samson was absolved from the charge 
of over-liberality ; though, as it was believed, the 
miracle of Cana was repeated,’ and the cellarer’s bounty 
thus received Divine approval. 

But Samson soon received promotion. The Abbot, 
Pyro, “ excellent and holy priest,” was himself perhaps 
not always sober ; and one dark night, returning to the 
monastery, he fell headlong into a well, which, from 
the permanence of geological conditions, could not be 
far from that which siill supplies the island with its 
pure and abundant streams.” His cry—he only uttered 
servanda consolidaret. Ibidem enim multi sanctissimi viri conver- 
sabantur, multi quadam livore decepti, inter quos frater Samson 
morabatur filius Amon.” —Lib. Lan. Vita s. Dubric, p. 78. 

1 “*Tanternis signum crucis imposuit; et dum episcopus venit 
plena omnia et perfecta reperta sunt.” —Acta SS. Jult, vi, 582. 


. 2 “ Tdem Piro in tenebrosa nocta, et, quod est gravius, ut aiunt, 
per ineptam ebrietatem in claustra monasterii deambulans, solus in 
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one—was heard by the brothers, who drew him from 
the water in an almost dying state. Their help, how- 
ever, had come too late. Poor Pyro died in the course 
of the night. The Archbishop held a chapter after 
matins ; and the monks with one accord elected 
Samson as their Abbot. He ruled his little flock for a 
year and a half, and set to the brothers—some of whom 
perhaps had walked in Pyro’s footsteps—an example of 
moderation, and something more, in food and drink and 
sleep. And such an example was perhaps much needed, 
for we must not think of these Celtic monks as being 
strict ascetics. On Caldey, at least, the food was 
plentiful, the cups were overflowing with mead. But 
hunger and thirst, not meat and drink, rejoiced the 
Abbot’s heart ; nor, as we have said, did he ever rest 
upon a couch. He lived, whatever others round about 
him may have done, the spiritual life; and we are 
therefore not. surprised to read that as from time to 
time he offered the Holy Sacrifice his eyes were opened, 
and he saw the angels worshipping the Sacred Presence. 

But, at the end of the year and a half, there came to 
Caldey certain Irishmen on their way home from Rome; 
and, for some reason, Samson, with the leave of the 
Archbishop, went with them; and as he went from 
place to place, the blind, we are told, received their 
sight, the lepers were cleansed, the evil spirits were 
cast out, and many were converted from the error of 
their ways. How long he remained in Ireland does 
not appear ; but in those days, although al! journeying 
by land was difficult and perilous, yet was the sea as 
easily sailed as it is now; and so we find St. Samson 
now in Wales, and now in Ireland ; now giving a name 
to a Cornish church, or to an island in the far-off 
Scillies ; now ruling as Archbishop of Dol, and now 
awaiting in the Channel Islands opportunity for a suc- 
cessful expedition. The fact is, Ireland, Wales, Corn- 


puteum valde vastum se precipitavit, atque unum clamorem ulu- 
latus emittens, a fratribus fere mortuus a lacu abstractus est, et ob 
hoc ea nocte obiit.”—Acta SS. Julti, vi, 582. 
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wall and Armorica were nearer to each other than 
St. Davids, for example, was to Lichfield. So, when 
the time was come, St. Samson—not, however, without 
something like a mutiny on the part of his crew, which 
he quelled easily enough with the Divine assistance— 
came back to the island, reaching it, as it is said, the 
wind being favourable, upon the second day. 

On Caldey he finds his father, Amon, and also his 
uncle, Umbrafel, whom he sends back to Ireland, there 
to fill the place of an Abbot, from whom he had cast out 
a devil. But he has convinced himself, and he is prob- 
ably right, that God is calling him to live a life of more 
austerity than can be lived amidst his monks. And so 
he “ passes into the silent life.” He takes with him 
his father, Amon, and the aforesaid Abbot, and a brother 
who was a priest, and, crossing to the main land, goes 
out into the ‘“ wilderness,” not far away, however, from 
the sea. They probably went westwards into the 
peninsula which lies between the “Severn Sea” and 
Milford Haven, now called Castle Martin Hundred; 
and, as it happens, there is still to be seen near Stack- 
pole, at Rock Point, a cave which satisfies the main 
conditions of the narrative, whilst in the immediate 
neighbourhood there is a farm, which, for whatever 
reason, bears the name of Sampson’s Farm. But, 
whether at Stackpole or elsewhere, he found an appro- 
priate place, where, in an enclosure, was a fountain of 
delicious water ; and there he left the three who were 
with him, left them, if we may dare to parallel the 
solemn scene within the Garden of Gethsemane, to 
watch, whilst he went on to pray. For himself he 
found a cave “ whose mouth was towards the east.” 
Weall have read of the cave in Shakespeare’s Cymbeline, 
six miles from Milford Haven, where the lowness of 
the roof compelled the old Belarius and the two sons 
of Cymbeline to stoop and say their morning orisons ; 
and it was in some such cave, at Rock Point or else- 
where, that Samson spent his quiet days, accustomed, 
it is said, to the discourse of angels, through whom he 
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commended himself to the Most High. The brethren 
brought to him one loaf every month, a large one, we 
may hope, and every Sabbath day he went to com- 
mune with them, and they joined together in the 
breaking of the Holy Bread. 

And here at last he had found seclusion and repose. 
But he could not long be hid. St. Iltyd had apparently 
‘retired from Llantwit. The mother-house was in 
want of an Abbot; and the retreat of Samson having 
been betrayed to the sacred synod, they came and 
lovingly compelled him, much against his will, to under- 
take the duties of Abbot of the ‘Monastery founded 
by St. Germanus.”* 

It was the custom in the Celtic Church, not only 
that three Bishops should unite in ordination, but also 
that three Bishops should be ordained together ; and 
Dubric, coming one day to the “Monastery of St. 
Germanus,”— Llantwit, as we may presume—brought 
with him but two candidates for the episcopate, and 
‘therefore needs must have a third. Why not St. 
Samson? Others, however, greater than St. Dubric 
had preceded the Archbishop, for, as St. Samson 
waited his arrival, he had seen in a vision three Bishops 
‘crowned with golden crowns, who told him that they 
-were Peter the Apostle of Christ, aid James, the 
‘brother of the Lord, and John the Evangelist. | And so 
St. Dubric, knowing of the vision by the revelation of 
an angel, doubted much if he might dare to consecrate 
again a Bishop who had thus been consecrated by the 
‘Chief Apostles ; his doubts, however, were overruled, 
the sacred number three being thus completed to the 
honour of the Holy Trinity. And at this time not only 
Dubric, Iltyd, and the Deacon, as before, but all who 
stood by saw the Heavenly Dove, which rested on 
St. Samson’s shoulder; and to St. Dubric and the 
‘monks, who, like Sir Galahad or Sir Percival had power 
te gaze on heavenly things, there seemed to flow from 
‘1 Abbatem eum nolentem in monasterium quod ut ‘aiunt a 


Sancto Germano fuerat constructum constituerunt.”—Acta SS. Juli, 
vi, 583. 
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St. Samson’s mouth a stream of fire as he rehearsed the 
sacred canon of the Mass. 

But we are near the end. St. Samson’s work was 
henceforth to be done in Brittany, and not in Wales; 
and on a certain Easter Eve, when, as his manner was, 
he had prayed all night before the altar, there stood 
‘by him a man in shining raiment, who admonished him 
to play the man, and to depart out of his native land 
and from his kinsfolk, and to serve God beyond the 
seas. Nor was he disobedient to the heavenly vision. 
He put the matter before St. Dubric, who could not resist 
the will of God, but, with St. Iltyd, gave to him his 
blessing. And when he had ended the solemnities of 
Easter he set sail, and coasted, eastwards as it would 
appear, along the shore of what is now the Bristol 
Channel, until he came to a monastery called Docunni, 
or Dochor;) visiting by the way his mother, who 
‘was, as we may remember, daughter of the King of 
Glamorgan. 

Arrived at Dochor, he was induced by a certain 
monk called Winnian to travel on by land, that on his 
way “he might destroy the works of the devil.” And 
so, by way apparently of Gwent, Morganwg and 
Demetia, or what is now South Wales, he passes on to 
the ‘ Auferrean Sea,’ which washes the south-west coast 
of Pembrokeshire, that, in obedience to the heavenly 
voice, he may cross to Brittany. And legend gathers 
thickly round his retreating steps.? He overthrows an 


1 Clark, in his Charters, Dowlais, 1885, identifies this Dochor, 
or Docunni, with Llandough, called also Llan Déch, or Llan-Déch- 
Penarth, near Cardiff. To many of the charters in the Liber 
Landavensis we find appended the names of the Abbots of Lancarvan, 
Llantwit, and Docunni. They were clearly the three leading abbots 
of the diocese. Docwin, who gave his name to the Abbey of 
Docunni, was the same as Cyngar of Somerset, son of Geraint, 
who, after founding Badgworth and Congresbury, returned to 
Wales, and founded there the Abbey of Llangenys and “ Llandoc.” 
(See Capgrave, Vita Cungari, and Usher’s Ant., pp. 473, 1117, 
4th ed.). 

. Thoze miracles are usually located in Cornwall. If, however, 
Dochor was Llandough, and it is difficult to resist the identification, 
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idol, slays a serpent, raises a dead man to life, brings 
water out of the living rock. And ‘it is said that as 
he went a company of monks preceded him with psalms 
and hymns; then came the Saint alone, engaged in 
constant prayer by night and day, and then another 
company of monks sang their recessional. These are 
of course but legends, but they are legends which were 
written down, unlike most legends of the saints, almost 
within the lifetime of the holy man, and therefore 
show to us at least the estimate then entertained 
of him. Nor are they indeed, in the highest sense, 
untrue, for they are but the expression in material 
terms of heavenly things. There were spiritual giants 
in those days : a Boniface, an Aidan, a Columba, would 
go forth in prayer, and in their inmost selves alone 
with God, and kingdom after kingdom would be won 
for Christ ; whilst meaner men would be companions of 
these master spirits, near to and yet apart from them ; 
and so it was the victories of Christianity were won. 
But here we end. Of Samson’s work in Brittany we 
may not speak ; but here in Wales, at Llantwit, on the 
Isle of Caldey, and in the Cave at Rock Point or 
elsewhere, his character was formed ; and it is pleasant 
to remember that, some thirteen centuries ago, there 
went out from amongst us one whose life indeed was 
moulded in a very different form from what to-day is 
possible, or even much to be desired, but who had 
surely a sevenfold measure of that spirit of self- 
surrender which is the only force by which great 
things are done. 


the land journey must almost of necessity have been from thence to 
Pembrokeshire; a journey undertaken possibly with the aid of 
St. Samson’s Irish horses, which we afterwards find in Armorica, and 
which would have joined him from Llantwit. From Pembrokeshire 
he would have crossed the “ Auferrean Sea” to Padstow, on his way 
to Brittany. 
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SuGGESTeD IDENTIFICATION oF St. Samson’s 
CavE. 


‘On leaving Caldey with his four companions, 
St. Samson made his way, as his biographer informs 
us, to a most lonely desert (vastissumam eremum).* 
Now, a glance at the map will show that on crossing to 
the mainland he had two lines of country, and two 
only, open to him, one towards the north, and the other 
towards the west. But towards the north he would 
soon have come to Narberth and the important Abbey 
of Whitland ; whilst on the other hand, towards the 
west there lies a district, now the Castle Martin 
Hundred, which has, even at this day, comparatively few 
inhabitants, and which in St. Samson’s time was prob- 
ably a very lonely desert indeed. It is to the west, 
then, that we may assume him to have bent his steps. 
And presently he finds a ‘‘fort,” and in it a spring of 
water, near the River Severn, which was the name 
then borne by the whole of the Bristol Channel, and 
further on a cave,’ which is described as being under- 
ground and facing to the east, and which is said to be 
planissimus and secretissimus. And there soon after- 
wards he brings to light a pleasant spring, fons dulcis 
aquae. 

Now what planissimus may mean is doubtful ; but 
all the other conditions of the problem are sufficiently 
well satisfied by a cave, which is sometimes called 
“Rock-shelter,” and which is to be found near Bosheston, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Stackpole Court. 
It does not face, indeed, directly to the east, but rather 
somewhat east of south. The biographer, however, was 
not writing for an Ordnance Survey, and doubtless 

1 Vastissimam eremum (sic) adire fecit, ac juxta Abrinum (sc. 
Sabrinum) flumen castellum admodum delicatum reperiens, atque 
in eo fontem dulcissimum inveniens, habitaculum suis fratribus in eo 
facere cogitavit.—Acta SS. Julit, vi, 582. 

2 Quodam die silvam perambulans, reperit planissimum atque 
secretissimum specum, ostiumque ejus ad Orientem situm.—Acta 


SS. Julti, vi, 582. 
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south-south-east, is near enough. And it isa cave which 
very properly would be described as ‘‘ most secluded,” 
and, as Plaine’s biographer puts it, “ underground” 
(sub terra). It is situated on a tongue of elevated land 
known as Rock Point ; and on another hill which faces 
it towards the west, but which is separated from it by 
the Bosheston Mere, are traces of an ancient camp, at 
a distance from the ‘‘ Severn Sea” of something over a 
mile. The country also in the immediate neighbour- 
hood is exceptionally well-watered and well-wooded. 
The cave and camp are at no great distance from each 
other as the crow flies, but it requires a very consider-' 
able détour to cross the Mere, which lies between them. 
The cave, which is not a large one, was explored some 
years. ago by Mr. Laws and others, and there were 
found in it some unburnt human bones, and a portion 
of the handle of a sword. These objects are now in the 
Tenby Museum. 

A mile to the north of the camp and cave we find 
‘‘Sampson’s Farm,” ‘“‘Sampson’s Cross,” and “ Sampson’s 
Bridge,” but no tradition of St. Samson now remains 
upon the country-side. The farm (see Fenton) has 
been Sampson’s Farm for at least one century, and 
probably for many more. Again, a mile to the north 
of Sampson’s Farm we have St. Petrox Church, 
which bears the name of St. Petroc, Samson’s contem- 
porary. The cave is now both small and low, but the 
configuration of the ground suggests that it may at one 
time have been larger. There are in the immediate 
neighbourhood menhirs and other primitive remains, 
but they are of no great size or importance. 


THe CALDEY STONE. 


It has been suggested that having regard to the 
close connection of Dubricius (Dy/rig) with the island, 
the Ogam inscription “ Mail Dubr” on the well-known 
Caldey Stone may possibly refer to him, and be taken 
to mean “ The (tonsured) servant of Dubricius.”.. : 



























GILESTON CHURCH, GLAMORGAN. 


BY GEO. ELEY HALLIDAY, ESQ., F.R.LB.A, 


THE church of St. Giles, at Gileston, stands within a 
few feet of the manor house, the old churchyard, with 
its cross and yew trees, forming part of the lawn, and 
combine in the making of so picturesque an old-world 
group rarely met with in these days. 

The church and manor overlook the Severn, near 
Aberthaw, and command a splendid view of the 
Channel, with the Somersetshire hills in the far dis- 
tance. 

The quaint little church, only 50 ft. from east to west, 
is full of archzeological interest. Within a few feet of 
one another are the well-preserved remains of each 
period of architecture, from Norman to the fifteenth 
century. It is, however, to the latter period that the 
church more particularly owes its distinction : first, 
perhaps, to its curiously embattled and corbelled belfry, 
but more especially to the almost unique south door, 
which has remained for some four hundred and fifty 
years in an almost perfect state of preservation. The 
wrought-iron hinges are as when first attached to the 
oak; so is the drop-handle, although the plate, with 
its cloth backing, is somewhat damaged ; yet, strange to 
say, the lock and key are coeval with the door itself. 
The latter assertion is on the authority of Mr. John 
Acutt, expert to Messrs. Chubb and Co., who is a very 
able authority in matters connected with locks and 
keys, both old and new. The coat-armour and 
foliage carved between the ribs in the upper portion 
of the door is not cut in the solid, but is planted on 
and rebated into the frame and ribs. It is wonderfully 
preserved, even to the powdering on n the ‘ehaelde, which 
is quite distinct. 
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I am indebted to Mr. Iltyd Nicholl, of The Ham, 
Llantwit Major, for the following information respect- 
ing the six carved shields :— 














Fig. 3.—Coats of Arms on South Door of Gileston Church. 


No. 1.—“ (Ermine) a bend (gules), a mullet for difference. 
“Probably the arms of the Walsh family, who held half the 
manor of West Orchard in St. Athan, adjacent to Gileston, and 

6TH SER., VOL. Ill. 25 
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also the Lordship of St. Mary Church, near Cowbridge. 
Elizabeth Welsh, heiress of the elder line, married John de 
Anne, temp. Henry VI, and so conveyed those manors with 
Llandough Castle to the Anne (alias Van) family, by whom they 
were subsequently sold. 


No. 2.—“ Umfreville, Lords of Penmark 1104-1350. 

“There were several families of this name, the most impor- 
tant being the Earls of Angus. The various branches were 
distinguished by differences in their shields, but in all the chief 
charge was one or more cinquefoils. The heiress of Umfreville 
married St. John, but an heiress of a junior line married 
Cantelupe of Cantelupestone (now Candleston), in Merthyr- 
Mawr. 


No. 3.—* A hand couped, holding a sword, was the crest used 
by Giles (see monument in Gileston Church). 


No. 4.—“ (Sable) a cross-crosslet in saltire (argent). 

“This was the arms of the Giles family, who held Gileston in 
1262, and probably earlier, and who continued to reside there 
until the failure of the direct male line at the latter end of the 
seventeenth century. A younger branch acquired Nash Manor 
before 1377 ; their coheir married Carne, and the crosslet or 
cross ‘Julian’ of Juel appears among the Carne quarterings on 
monuments in Cowbridge Church and Ewenny Priory. 


No. 5.—“ As carved on church door at Gileston, and on the 
Giles slab inthe church ; appears as a ‘chevron between three 
coronets, out of each issuing two feathers.’ 

“These same arms, impaled by Boteler, are to be seen ona 
carved stone over the porch at Binham House, co. Somerset, 
which was the property of Robert Boteler, who married Anne, 
sister of Mathew Giles, of Gileston, who died 1618. It would 
therefore at first sight appear that this coat-of-arms was con- 
sidered by Boteler to be the arms of Giles. But I have reasons 
to believe that this coat is intended for the arms of Cantelupe, 
and should be correctly: ‘a chevron between three leopards’ 
heads, jessant de liz.’ This might easily, by inaccurate or by 
careless copyists, be altered in the course of time to an appear- 
ance of crowns and feathers. This coat is also to be seen in the 
Carne shields at Cowbridge and Ewenny. 

“The earlier part of the pedigree of the Giles family, pre- 
served in old genealogies, and to some extent correborated by 
references in contemporary charters, is deficient in details as to 
the families with whom the Giles’ intermarried ; but it is not 
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improbable that they were descended from Walsh, Cantelupe, 
and Umfreville, as were so many other families in that part of 
Glamorgan. 


No. 6.—*“ A boar’s head: may be a crest, or denote a connec- 
tion with the Cradoc family. 


“ Sir Matthew Cradoc bore three boars’ heads, as on his tine 
altar-tomb at Swansea, 1531. Jennet Cradock, of the same 
family, was the first wife of John Giles, of Gileston ; she died 
before 1529. Assuming that the door of Gileston Church is of 
the date cirea 1510, though from its style it might be earlier 
that marriage would account for the boar’s head.” 


bf 


The writer quite agrees with Mr. Nicholl “that from 
its style it might be earlier,” and that the whole 
appearance of the door, taken with its ironwork, mould- 
ings and carving, point to an earlier date, probably 
between 1450 and 1480. If this is so, the “ boar’s 
head,” as connected with the Cradock family in 1510, 
would surely be acoincidence. It appears to the writer 
that the door is coeval with the old roof-timbers, which 
have only been exposed to view during the last few 
weeks ; they were formerly hidden by a plaster ceiling. 

This roof is certainly earlier than 1510. The cornice, 
moulded principals, stopped for bosses at their inter- 
sections with the longitudinal tie, speak for themselves. 

Again, the door to the rood-stairs, although some- 
what patched, still retains a portion of the iron plate 
once attached to the drop-handle, of similar character 
to the south door. 

The rood-staircase is in excellent preservation, and 
gives an example of the disregard paid during the 
fifteenth century to the remains of an earlier period. 
In this instance a portion of the stairway is roofed by 
a late thirteenth-century sepulchral slab. 

In the neighbouring church of Llantwit Major, this 
fifteenth-century desecration is even more apparent ; 
there these early stones were used for window-sills, 
steps, and in fact wherever a large stone was wanted. 

The Manor House is not without its interest, although 
most of it is comparatively modern. The porch and 
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fine oak staircase are said to have been designed by 
Inigo Jones, but a few of the early oak principals and 
moulded purlins may still be seen re-used in the roof. 

In conclusion, the writer would like to draw attention 
to the great similar ity existing between Gileston Church 
and Nicholaston Church, in Gower. Both these churches 
overlook the sea : their internal dimensions are identical, 
viz., 47 ft. The fonts are practically of the same 
design, the former composed of Sutton stone and the 
latter of stalagmite. The holy-water stoup at Giles- 
ton is similar in shape to the piscina at Nicholaston : 
the one church. has a pedestal piscina and the other a 
pedestal stoup, and in both cases the chancel arch is of 
rubble masonry and of very similar outline. 

















ST. BRYCHAN, KING, CONFESSOR. 


BY S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., anp J. FISHER, B.D. 


Tuts great father of a saintly family is most difficult to 
treat of satisfactorily. He was not inaptly described 
by Skene as ‘‘the mysterious Brychan.” The short 
Latin tract generally known as the Cognatio de 
Brychan is almost our sole authority for his legend. 
There are two versions of it. The older one occurs in 
the Cottonian Collection, Vespasian A, xiv, entitled 
“De situ Brecheniauc,” and was written in the late 
twelfth or early thirteenth century, but evidently copied 
from a MS. probably a couple of centuries earlier. It 
has been printed by Rees in the Cambro-British 
Saints, “ with the greatest inaccuracy ;” but a list of 
Corrigenda will be found in Y Cymmrodor.* The other 
version also occurs in the Cottonian Collection, Domitian i 
(at the end), but differs widely from the previous one. 
This was written about 1650, but the copyist had 
before him a MS. of probably the thirteenth century, 
which he was not always able to read. It has been 
printed, with many inaccuracies, by Theophilus Jones 
in his History of the County of Brecknock.’ Both 
documents give the list of Brychan’s children in nearly 
the same order. 

According to the legend, there was a King Tewdrig 
of Garthmadryn, who came to live at a place called 
Bran Coyn, near Llanfaes. This was supposed by 
Theophilus Jones to be a field called Bryn Gwyn, near 


1 Four Ancient Books of Wales, vol. i, p. 43. 

2 Pp. 272-275. 

8 Mr. Egerton Phillimore, in Y Cymmrodor, vol. vii, p. 106, 
further remarks that the original copyist clearly did not understand 
Welsh. 

4 Vol. xiii, pp. 93-95. 5 Vol. i, pp. 342, 343. 
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Llanfaes, in the neighbourhood of Brecon. Tewdrig 
had a daughter named Marchell. He said to her: 
“The sharpness of the cold weather doth greatly affect 
thee ; wherefore it is well to procure for thee a fur 
garment. I will send thee to Ireland, along with three 
hundred men, to Anlach, son of Coronac, King of that 
country, who will marry thee.” Then Marchell de- 
parted with her retinue, and arrived at Lansemin on 
the first night, and there a hundred of the men died 
of cold. There are to-day two places called Glansefin, 
on the brook Sefin, near Llangadog, in Carmarthenshire. 

On the second night she reached Metbrum, which 
has been supposed to be Meidrim, in Carmarthenshire, 
and there a second hundred died. The third night was 
spent at Porthmawr, a warmer place, by St. David’s 
Head.! Thence she sailed, with the hundred men left, 
to Ireland, and arrived safely, along with her attend- 
ants, at the court of Anlach, who received her with 
dancing and joy, and made her his wife. Afterwards 
Marchell brought forth a son, who was called Brachan, 
later Brychan.? “ And Anlach returned with Queen 
Marchell, and the boy Brychan,” and several captains 
to Wales. Brychan was born at Benni, the ancient 
Bannium, near Brecon, and was sent to be fostered by 
one Drichan. “And in his seventh year, Drichan said 
to Brychan, ‘ Bring my lance to me.’ And Drichan 
in the latter part of his life became blind ; and whilst 
he lay watching, a certain boar came from the wood, 
and stood by the banks of the river Yscir; and there 
was a stag behind him in the river, and also a fish 
under the belly of the stag, which then portended that 
Brychan should be happy in abundance of wealth. 


1 Caerfarchell, near Solva, is supposed to take its name from her. 

2 The name Brocagni (= Broccagni) occurred on a stone, now 
lost, which is said to have been at Capel Mair, near Llandyssul, 
South Wales. We have here the early form of Brychan, in Irish 
Broccin (Prof. Rhys, Welsh Phiiology, p. 393). Brychan, asa common 
noun, means in Welsh a coarse kind of home-made cloth, a tartan 
or plaid, and is a derivative from the adjective brych (lrish, brec), 
variegated or speckled. 
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Likewise there was a beech-tree standing on the side 
of the aforesaid river, in which bees made honey, and 
Drichan said to his pupil Brychan, ‘Lo, I give thee 
this tree full of bees and honey, and also of gold and 
silver ; and may the grace of God, and His love, remain 
with thee here and hereafter’.” 

After that Anlach gave Brychan as hostage to the 
King of Powys; “and in process of time Brychan 
violated Banadlinet, the daughter of Benadel (the 
King), and she became pregnant, and brought forth a 
son named Cynog.”” 

The Cognatio goes on to give the names of the wives 
and sons and daughters of Brychan, and adds that he 
was buried in Ynys Brychan, near Man (Mannia), 
apparently in Scotland.’ 

The grave of Anlach his father ‘is before the door of 
the Church of Llanspyddid,” where there is also to be 
seen in the churchyard, on the south side of the church, 
a stone with crosses and circles, popularly called the 
“Cross of Brychan Brycheiniog.”* Llanspyddid is 
usually said to be dedicated to a reputed son of 
Brychan, St. Cadog. 

The first difficulty we have to surmount is the 
identification of Brychan’s father. 

In Cognatio Vesp. he is given as Anlac and Anlach, 
the son of Coronac; in Cognatio Dom. as Aulach, the 
son of Gornuc ; and in Jesus College (Oxon.) MS. 20 
(first half of the fifteenth century), as Chormuc, the 
son of Eurbre the Goidel. The later genealogists 
generally have fallen into two mistakes as regards 
Brychan’s father’s name. One is to give his grand- 
father’s name as that of his father,‘ and the other to 


1 “ Banhadlwedd, daughter of Banhadle of Banhadla in Powys,” 
Peniarth MS. 127 (circa, 1510), Myv. Arch., p. 421. 

2 In Cognatio Dom. he is said to have been buried “ in Mynav in 
valle que dicitur vall Brchan” (sic). 

3 Figured in Westwood, Lapidarium Wallia, p. 70. 

4 Korvmawe (Peniarth MS. 74), Korvniawe (Peniarth MS. 75), 
Korinwy (Peniarth MS. 137), all three of sixteenth century ; 
Korinawg (Cambro-British Saints, p. 270). 
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treat his grandfather's name as a mere epithet of his 
father, meaning “crowned” or “tonsured.” They 
describe him as “ King of Ireland,” and “King in 
Treland.” 

Several theories have been proposed for the location 
of Anlach— 

1. That Anlach or Aulach stands for Hua Lagh, sons 
of Lugh, a Leinster family. 

2. That Anlach is Caelbadh, who had a son Braccan, 
and was King of Ulster for one year, and was slain 
in 358. 

8. That Anlach stands for Amalgaidh (now pro- 
nounced Awley). 

Amalgaidh was son of Fiachra of the Flowing Locks, 
brother of Dathi, who succeeded Niall of the Nine 
Hostages as King of Ireland in 405, whereupon Dathi 
surrendered to Amalgaidh the crown of Connaught. 
He reigned till 449, and had at the least three wives, 
and twenty-one sons are attributed to him besides 
daughters. 

4. That the ‘“‘Chormuc, son of Eurbre the Goidel, of 
Ireland,” whose son Brychan is said to have been, in 
the Jesus College MS., is Cormac Caoch, son of 
Cairbre, younger son of Niall of the Nine Hostages, 
son of Eochaidh by Carthan Casduff, daughter of the 
King of Britain. 

Cormac’s wife, Marchell, was sole daughter of Tewdrig 
by an Irishwoman, a daughter of Eochaidh Muigh- 
medhuin. This is the identification proposed by 
Mr. Henry F. J. Vaughan in Y Cymmrodor.’ 

Shearman, in his Loca Patriciana(Geneal. Table VIII), 
gives a pedigree of Brychan from Caelbadh, King of 
Ulster. He makes Caelbadh father of Braccan, who is 
father of Braccanoc, the husband of Marchell, daughter 

1 Anllech corvnawe (Peniarth MS. 127, circa 1510); Anllech 
Goronawe (Lolo MSS., pp. 118, 140; Myr. Arch., p. 418); Aflech 
Goronawg (Jolo MSS., p. 78); Enllech Goronawe (Jolo MSS., p. 111) ; 
Afallach ap Corinwe (Peniarth MS. 132); Enllech ab Hydwn 
(Iolo MSS., p. 109); Anlach, son of Urbf (Vita S. Cadoci). 

2 Vol. x, p. 86. 
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of Tewdyr ap Tudwall ; and Braccanoc and Marchell 
are parents of Brychan, who marries Dwynwas or Dina, 
daughter of the King of Powys. As his authority he 
refers to the Naemsenchas, Leabhar Breac. The Bol- 
landists, relying on Shearman, have adopted this pedi- 
gree. But the Naemsenchas in the Leabhar Breac 
gives no such pedigree, which seems to have been 
entirely drawn out of Mr. Shearman’s imagination. 
Nor does Duald MacFirbiss, in his great work on 
genealogies, the Leabhar Grenealach, give any coun- 
tenance to this derivation of Brychan. It must be 
dismissed into the limbo of fantastic pedigrees. 

The conjecture of Mr. Vaughan is unsupported by 
Irish authorities. The pedigree was as follows :— 


Eochaidh Muighmedhuin=Mongfinn and Carina (a Saxon). 
358-378 (or 356-365). 
| 





| | | | 
Brian (by M.). Niall of the Nine Oiliol Fiachra 








Hostages (by C.), (by M.). (by M.). 
378-405. | 
| | | | 
Duach Teanghamba, LKochaidh Dathi,!. Amalgaidh, King of 
King of Connaught ; Tirmcharna. 405-428, Connaught, 438-449. 
d. 504. 





| | | | | | | 
Laoghaire, Cairbre. Amalghaid. Maine. Conall Cremthan, Enna. Conall Gul- 


428-458, died 475. ban, d. 464. 
| | 
Lughaide, Cormac Caoch. Fergus. Eochaid, d. 
479-503. 465. 
| 
Tuathal Maelgarbh, 533-544. Dermot, 544-558. Murtogh. 
| 


on MacErca, 503-527. 

Duald MacFirbiss says, in his Leabhar Genealach,’ 

*Cairbre, son of Nial, left 10 sons:—Cormac Caoch 
(the blind)...... This Cormac Caoch had two sons, 
viz.: Ainmire and Tuathal Maolgarbh, King of Eire.” 
The first of the proposed identifications is the most 


1 Dathi was father of Oiliol Molt, 459-478. 
2 P. 167. 
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satisfactory. Marchell crossed from Porthmawr to 
Leinster ; and it is precisely in Leinster that several of 
the children of Brychan have left their names as 
founders. 

That a migration should take place from Ulster or 
from Connaught to South Wales is improbable. The 
set from Ulster was to Alba, and in Connaught the 
Milesians obtained as much land as they required, by 
exterminating or expelling the native Tuatha Dé 
Danann. 

The name of Brychan, or Braccan, is somewhat 
suspicious, signifying the “Speckled” or “ Tartan- 
clothed ;” and it leoks much as though he to whom it 
was applied was an eponym for that clan of the Irish 
Goidels who certainly did invade and occupy Car- 
marthen, Pembroke, and Brecknock. We know that 
these invasions and colonisations were frequent, and 
that for a time Britain was subject to the Irish Goidels, 
and obliged to pay tax to them. It was after the 
reign of Dathi, who died in 428, that the Irish hold 
upon Britain came to an end, or was gradually relaxed. 

~ Rees conjectured’ that Brychan’s father was captain 

of one of these Irish invading bands, a supposition that 
is supported by a passage in the Jolo MSS.,’ wherein 
three invasions (gormesion) of Wales by the Irish are 
mentioned, one of which “ was that of Aflech Goronawg, 
who took possession of Garth Mathrin by invasion; 
but, having married Marchell, the daughter of Tewdrig, 
King of that country, he won the good will of the 
inhabitants, and obtained it as his dominion in virtue 
of the marriage; and there his tribe still remains, 
intermixed with the Welsh.” 

Garthmadryn, according to the Lolo MSS.,> had at 
one time been part of the district called Morganwg, 
but was severed in Brychan’s time. His grandfather, 
“Tewdrig the Blessed,” is there described as being 
“King of Morganwg, Gwent, and Garthmadryn.” 


1 Welsh Saints, p. 112. z P, 78. 
3 P11). 4 P. 118; cf. pp. 140, 147. 
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Old Brycheiniog was commensurate with the present 
county of Brecknock, less the Hundred of Buallt or 
Builth.’ The name Garthmadryn gave way to one 
derived from its new regulus, who was called Brychan 
Brycheiniog, with which compare Rhufon Rhufoniog 
and other similar formations. In the Book of Llandav 
the district is called regio Brachan, and the people 
Brachanu.? 

The Goidel invasion came probably from one of the 
harbours of Pembrokeshire or Carmarthenshire, and 
the Irish made their way up the valley of the Towy. 
Perhaps to them may be attributed the stone camp 
at Garn Goch, on an isolated rock commanding the 
river. Beneath it lies Llys Brychan. Then, push- 
ing up to Llandovery, where the old Roman town 
of Loventium lay in ruins, they struck the Roman 
paved road, the Via Julia, that led over the pass 
of Mynydd Myddfai, above the River Gwydderig, to 
the Roman camp of the Pigwn; and so tramping on 
upon the road straight as a bow-line, looked down 
on the broad, richly-wooded basin of the Usk. Cross- 
ing the little stream Nant Bran, they halted in the 
walled city of Bannium, with its stone gateways still 
standing, among the ruins of Roman villas and baths, 
and made that their headquarters. Here it was that 
Brychan was born; and a little further down the Usk, 
_at Llanspyddid, before the doorway of the church, 
Anvlach was buried. 

These Irish invaders had entered on a fair land, well 
watered, the rocks of old red sandstone, crumbling 
down into the richest soil conceivable ; and here they 
were well content to settle, and to bring into subjection 


1 In the beginning of the ninth century, Buallt and Gwrtheyrnion 
(in modern Radnorshire) formed a kingdom by themselves (see 
Owen’s Pembrokeshire, p. 203). 

2 Pp. 219, 256. Ina Bonedd y Saint (which contains a list of his 
children) in the late eighteenth-century MS. known as Y Piser Hir, 
pp. 294-296, in the Swansea Public Library, Brychan, we are told, 
was “ Lord of Brecknock, Earl of Chester, and Baron of Stafford !” 
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the natives, who probably offered little resistance. To 
the South shot up the purple Brecknock Beacons; away 
to the East the range of the Black Mountuins, abruptly 
dying down, and forming a mighty portal through 
which, many centuries later, the Normans would pour 
and make Brecon their own. 

To the North were only wooded hills, stretching 
away to the Epynt range: a fair enclosed land, some 
twelve miles across, a happy valley as that of Rasselas, 
to all appearance, but one to be battled for from gene- 
ration to generation: so rich, so lovely, that it was 
coveted by all who looked upon it. 

That Anlach was a Chrisvian we must suppose, but 
of a rude quality. His wife was one, certainly, and 
his son Brychan was brought up in the Christian 
faith. 

Within the walls of Bannium, now Y Gaer, on a hot 
summer, the grass burns up over the foundations of 
a villa, and reveals the plan, with atrium and semi- 
circular tablinum opening out of it, and chambers to 
which access was obtained from the atrium. It was 
the most notable building in Bannium—perhaps in the 
fifth century not wholly ruinous. And in it Anlach 
may well have dwelt; and in one of those chambers 
now under the sod, Brychan, who was to give his 
name to all that country, may well also have been 
born. 

Of the life of Brychan we know nothing, save only 
what has been already related: how he was instructed 
by the Christian sage Drichan, and how he was sent 
hostage to the King of Powys. 

The following represent the principal printed Welsh 
lists of Brychan’s childrev. ‘There are, needless to say, 
more still in various MSS. 


1. The Cognatio of Cott., Vesp. A., xiv (late twelfth or 
early thirteenth century): eleven sons and twenty-five 
daughters. 

2. The Cognatio of Cott., Dom. i (circa 1650): thirteen sons 

and twenty-four daughters. 
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. Jesus College, Oxford, MS. 20, known as Lilyfr Llewelyn 
Ofeiriad (first half of the fifteenth century) : eleven 
sons and twenty-four daughters. 

4, The Achaw compiled by Lewis Dwnn, a Welsh herald, 
temp. Queen Elizabeth, printed in the Heraldic Visita- 
tions of Wales, vol. ii, p. 14, 1846, edited by Sir S. R. 
Meyrick: fourteen sons and twenty-two daughters. 

5. Myvyrian Archeology, p. 419, from an Anglesey MS., 
written in 1579: twenty-three sons and twenty-five 
daughters. 

6. Iolo MSS., p. 111, from a Coychurch MS., written circa 
1670: twenty-four sons and twenty-six daughters. 

7. Iolo MSS., pp. 119-121, from a Llansannor MS.: twenty- 
five sons and twenty-six daughters. 

8. Iolo MSS., p. 140, from a Cardiff MS.: twenty-five sons 

and twenty-eight daughters. 


To these must be aie’ Sones 


9. The list given by Nicolas Roscarrock, the friend of 
Camden, in his MS. Lives of the Saints, now in the 
University Library, Cambridge. He was assisted by 
Edward Powell, a Welsh priest, who had in his 
possession a number of Welsh pedigrees and calendars. 
Thirty-two sons and thirty-one daughters—sixty-three 
in all—the most liberal allowance given him, we 
believe, in any list extant. 

10. The list in the tract on “the Mothers of the Saints” in 
Ireland, attributed to Oengus the Culdee: twelve sons 
in all. 

11. The list given by William of Worcester: twenty-four 
children. 


12. The list given by Leland: also twenty-four children. 





Giraldus Cambrensis, who speaks of Brychan as “a 
powerful and noble personage,” says that ‘‘the British 
histories testified that he had four - and - twenty 
daughters, all of whom, dedicated from their youth to 
religious observances, happily ended their lives in 
sanctity... No doubt Fuller had this passage before 
him when he wrote, in his Worthies, of Brychan :— 


1 Jtin. Kamb., Bk. 1, chap. ii. 
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“This King had four-and-twenty daughters, a jolly 
number ; and all of them saints, a greater happiness.” 
He had, of course, no other conception of saintship 
than that of the Latin Church. 

Caw, the founder of one of the Three Saintly Clans, 
is also credited with having been the father of a nume- 
rous family—twenty-six sons and five daughters; but 
some of his sons followed a warlike life. 

The following is an alphabetical list of Brychan’s 
children, as given in the Cognatio of Cott., Vesp. A, xiv, 
by much our earliest authority, with identifications 
from the later lists :— 


Sons : 

. Arthen. 

. Berwin (Berwyn, Gerwyn). 

. Clytguin (Cledwyn). 

. Chybliuer (Cyflefyr or Cyflewyr); son of Dingad in the 
Jesus MS. 

. Kynauc (Cynog). 

. Kynon (Cynon); son of Arthen in Cogn. Dom. 

. Dynigat (Dingad). 

. Papay (Pabiali). 

. Paschen (Pasgen) ; son of Dingad in Cogn. Dom., and the 
Jesus MS. 

. Rein (Rhun or Rhun Dremrudd). 

. Rydoch or Iudoc (Cadog). 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 
1 


fd fed 


Married daughters : 


1, Aranwen (Arianwen), wife of Iorwerth Hirflawd, King of 
Powys. 

2, Kehingayr (Rhiengar), mother of St. Cynidr. 

3. Gladis (Gwladus), wife of Gwynllyw Filwr, and mother of 
St. Catwg or Cadog. 

4, Guaur (Gwawr), wife of Elidr Lydanwyn, and mother 
of Llywarch Hen. 

5. Gurycon Godheu (Gwrgon), wife of Cadrod Calchfynydd. 

6. Hunyd (Nefydd), wife of Tudwal Befr. 

7. Luan (Lleian), wife of Gafran, and mother of Aidan or 
Aeddan Fradog. 

8. Marchel (Mechell), wife of Gwrin Farfdrweh of Meirionydd. 


1 Vol. ii, p 514, ed, 1840. 











9. 


10. 


11. 
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Meleri (Eleri), wife of Ceredig, and grandmother of St. 
David. 

Nyuein (Nefyn), wife of Cynfarch Gul, and mother of 
Urien Rheged. 

Tutglid (in quite the later lists Tudful and Tanglwst are 
confounded with her), wife of Cyngen, and mother 
of Brochwel Ysgythrog. 


Daughters not mentioned as being married : 


12, 


13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19 


25. 





lists 


a be 1. 
2. 


i oo 


or 


Oo OTS 





20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


Belyau (possibly Felis of the Jesus MS., and Tydieu of the 
other lists). 

Bethan (unidentified). 

Kein (Ceinwen). 

Keneython (Cyneiddon). 

Kerdych (Ceindrych). 

Clydei (Clydai). 

Duyn (Dwynwen). 

Eiliueth (Eluned). 

Goleu (Goleuddydd). 

Guen (Gwen). 

Tlud (the Llud of the Jesus MS.). 

Tibyei (Tybie). 

Tudeuel (Tudfil). 

Tudhistil (Tangwystl, otherwise called Tanglwst). 


We now give them as they occur in the various later 


. 


Sons: 


Arthen. Attlien in the Jesus MS. 

Cadog. He is the Rydoch or Iudoc in Cogn. Vesp. ; Ridoc 
in Cogn. Dom.; Reidoc in the Jesus MS.; Radoe in 
the Achau (No. 4). 


Cai. 


. Cledwyn or Clydwyn. 
. Clydog or Cledog. The son of Clydwyn according to the 


Cognatio. 


. Cyflefyr or Cyflewyr. 

. Cynbryd. 

. Cynfran. 

. Cynin. No doubt Cunin Cof, the son of Brychan’s 


daughter Hunyd (Nefydd), by Tudwal Befr. 





















10. 
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Cynog. By Banadlined, daughter of a King of Powys. 

Cynon, in the Jesus MS. Cogn. Vesp., has “Kynon qui 
sanctus est in occidentali parte predicte Mannie;” Cogn. 
Dom., “ Run ipse sanctus ycallet (sic) in Manan ;’ the 
Jesus MS., “ Runan yssyd yny (lle) a elwir Manaw.” 


. 12. Dingad. 

13. Dogfan, Dogwan, or Doewan. 

14. Dyfnan. Probably the Dustnon of Achau. 

15. Dyfrig. By Eurbrawst (Jolo MSS., p. 119). He must not 
be taken for the well-known Dubricius or Dyfrig, 
who as we know from his Vita was the son of Efrddyl 
or Eurddil, the daughter of Pepiau or Peipiau, King of 
Erging, but his father’s name is not mentioned. 

16. Gerwyn or Berwyn. 

17. Hychan. 

18. Llecheu. , 

19, Mathaiarn. Marthaerun in Cogn. Dom. ; Marcharairjun or 
Marcharanhun in the Jesus MS.; and Matheyrn in 
Achau. 

20. Nefydd. 

21. Neffei. Possibly the Dedyu or Dettu, given in the Oognatio 
as son of Clydwyn. In Jolo MSS., p. 119, he is said 
to have been a son by Proistri, his Spanish wife. 

22. Pabiali. Papai in the Jesus MS. Son by Proistri 
(Iolo MSS., p. 119). 

23. Pasgen. Son probably by Proistri (Jolo MSS., p. 119). 

24, Rhaint or Rhain. 

25. Rhawin. 

26. Rhun or Rhun Dremrudd. Drem Dremrud in the 
Jesus MS.; Rhevn in Achaw. Succeeded his father as 
King, according to Cogn. Dom. 

27. Syredigon. In Achaw only. 

28. a Valath (sic). In Achau only. 

Daughters : 
1. Anna. Iolo MSS., p. 140, only. 


. Arianwen. The Wrgrgen of the Jesus MS. is a misscript 


for this saint’s name. 


. Bechan. Cogn. Dom.; the Bethan of Cogn. Vesp.; in none 


of the other lists. 


2 
3 
4, Ceindrych. Kerdech in Cogn. Dom. and the Jesus MS. 
5. 
6 
7 
8 


Ceinwen. 


. Cenedlon. 
. Clydai. . 
. Cymorth or Corth. 


















10. 
a3. 


12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 
24, 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 
33. 
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. Cyneiddon. Only in Cogn.’ Dom. as Koneidon, and the 


Jesus MS. as Ryneidon. 

Dwynwen. 

Eleri (properly Meleri, unrubricated). Meleri in Cogn. 
Dom. and the Jesus MS; Elen in Achauw. Daughter 
by Eurbrawst (Lewis Dwnn, vol. ii, p. 64). 

Eluned, Elined, or Elyned. As Eliweet in Achau. The 
Almedha of Giraldus Cambrensis. 

Enfail. Of Merthyr Enfail. Her name has probably been 
evolved out of the Merthir Euineil of Cogn. Vesp., 
a misscript for Tutuul, ze, the Tudful of Merthyr 
Tydfil. 

Goleu. Only in Cogn. Dom. as Gloyv, and Achau as Gole. 
The same as Goleuddydd. 

Goleuddydd. 

Gwawr. 

Gwawrddydd. 

Gwen. 

Gwenddydd. 

Gwenfrewi. Only in Jolo MSS, p. 140, and Achau. 

Gwladus. 

Gwrgon. Grucon Guedu in Cogn. Dom., and Grugon in 
the Jesus MS. 

Hawystl. 

Lleian. 

Lludd. In the Jesus MS. only. 

Mechell. As Marchell in Cogn. Dom., the Jesus MS., and 
Achau. 

Nefydd. In Myv. Arch., p.419; Hunyd in Cogn. Vesp. ; 
Nunidis in Cogn. Dom.; Goleuddydd in the Jesus 
MS. 

Nefyn. The Nyuen of Cogn. Dom. 

Rhiengar or Rhiengan. Keyngair in Cogn. Dom., Kingar 
in the Jesus MS., and Kyngar in Achau. 

Tanglwst or Tangwystl. Taghwystyl in the Jesus MS. ; 
probably the Tutbistyl of Cogn, Dom. 

Tudfyl. The Tuglit of Cogn. Dom., and Gutuyl of the 
Jesus MS. 

Tybieu or Tybie. 

Tydieu or Tydeu. 


Nicolas Roscarrock, in his MS. Lives of the Saints, 
on the authority of MSS. possessed by Edward Powell, 
priest, gives another list as follows :— 


6TH SER., VOL. II, 26 
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10. 


11. 
12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 





17. 
18. 






19. 
20. 






21. 





23. 








24. 





25. 
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Cenawcus, Martyr. The Cynog of the Cognatio. 

Cladwin, and (3) Cledwin, “whoe conquered South 
Wales, and had a great saint to his son, named 
Clydocus. ” He duplicates Cledwyn, the Clytguin of 
Cogn. Vesp. 

Cifliver. The Chybliuer or Cyflewyr of the other lists.. 


. Berwin. This is Berwyn or Gerwyn, the son of Brynach 


Wyddel and grandson of Brychan. . 
Maethiarn. Occurs in Cogn. Dom. A saint of Cardigan- 
shire. 


. Cinan. The Cynon of Cogn. Vesp., aud son of Arthen in 


Cogn. Dom. 


. Kembrit. The Cynbryd of the later lists. A martyr at 


Bwlch Cynbryd, Llanddulas. 


. Cimfram. In the later lists Cynfran, founder of Llysfaen, 


Denbighshire. 

Hichan. In the later lists, The saint of Llanychan in the 
Vale of Clwyd. 

Diffrig. In the later lists. 

Cain, a Martyr. This is the Cai of the Jolo MSS. pedi- 


Trees. 
Allecheu. The Llecheu of the later lists. Of Llanllecheu 
in Ewyas. 
Dingad. Oogn. Vesp. He was father of Pasgen according 
to Cogn. Dom. 


Cadocus, the Rydoch of Cogn. Vesp. 

Rawn or Rohun. The Rein of Cogn. Vesp., otherwise 
called Rhun Dremrudd. Succeeded his father as 
King. See also 25. 

Arthen. (Cogn. Vesp.). Father of Cynon. 

Difnan. In the later lists. Founder of Llanddyfnan in 
Anglesey. 

Anewi. Possibly Neffei. 

Paball. In Cogn. Vesp. and Dom. Papay; in the later 
lists Pabiali. . 

Ridorch, and (22) Rodorch, the same duplicated, the 
Rydoch of Cogn. Vesp. 

Caradocus. This is Caradog Freichfras, great-grandson 
of Brychan, by his granddaughter Gwen of Tal- 
garth. 

Helim, the Helye or Helic of Leland and William of 
Worcester. 

Run. The same as Rawn, No. 16. 


. Japan. Not recorded elsewhere. 
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27. Doguan. The. Dogfan of the later lists. A martyr at 
Merthyr Dogfan, in Pembrokeshire ; founder of Llan- 
rhaiadr yn Mochnant. 

28. Auallach. A mistake of Roscarrock, who has inserted the 
father of Brychan among his sons. 


29. Lhoiau. Possibly the Llecheu of the later lists, 


30. Pashen. Paschen in Cogn. Vesp. Son of Dingad, accord- 
ing to Cogn. Dom. 


31. Idia. Not found elsewhere. 


32. Io. The Iona or Ioannes of Leland and William of 
Worcester. 


Daughters : 


1. Gladus, 7.e., Gwladys, in all lists. Wife of Gwynllyw and 

mother of Catwg. 

2. Gwawr. In all lists. Wife of Elidr Lydanwyn and 

mother of Llywarch Hen. 

. Eleri. The Meleri of Cogn., but Eleri in later lists ; wife 
of Ceredig. 

. Arianwen. In all lists. 

. T'riduael. The Tudeuel of Cogn. Vesp. Martyr at Merthyr 
Tydfil. 

. Winifred, “called in some coppies Gurgon.” The Gwen- 
frewi of one list of Brychan’s daughters, in which 
Gwrgon also occurs (Iolo MSS., p. 140). 

7. Cindreth, “of some Mechel,” 7.e., Marchell or Mechell, wife 
of Gwrin Farfdrwch (Cogn. Vesp.). Her name, how- 
ever, matches Ceindrych of the Jater lists. 

8. Newin, i.e, Nyuein or Nefyn, wife of Cyufarch Gul, and 
mother of Urien Rheged. 

9. Neuidh, the Hunyd or Nunidis of Cogn., wife of Tudwal 
Befr, and mother of Cynin. 

10. Gleian, z.c., Luan or Lleian, wife of Gafran, and mother of 
Aeddan Fradog. 

11 Macella. See 7. 

12. Roscarrock omits this name; was probably unable to 

read it. 

13. Gweadhydh, “in some coppies Gwawardhydh, the mother 
of Kenedir.” The Gwenddydd of the later list. The 
mother of Cynidr was Ceingair (Rhiengar). 

14. Goliudhed. The Goleu or Goleuddydd of the other lists. 

15. Meldrada, “mother of Cinfinn,” not identified. 

16. Keingir, “ mother of St. Kenedar.” The Ceingair (Rhien- 
gar) of the other lists. 


or 9 


fos) 
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17. Gwen, “mother of Sannan, the wife of Malgo Venedoti- 
cus.” Gwen of Talgarth was granddaughter of Bry- 
chan, and wife of Llyr Merini. Cogn. Vesp. gives 
Sanan as daughter of Tudglid, wife of Cyngen. 

18. Cenelin. The Cyneiddon or Cenedlon of the lists. 

19. Clodfaith, probably Clydai. Clotfaith occurs once in the 
Welsh lists (Myv. Arch., p. 426), where she is confused 
with Gwen of Talgarth. 

20. Hawistle, and (30) Hudwistle, reduplications of Hawystl 
or Tangwystl and Tutbistyl (Cogn. Dom.). 

21. Towen. A blunder for Gwen. 

22. Tibies, z.¢., Tybieu. Martyr at Llandebie. 

23. Enuael. The Enfail of the later lists. Probably a mistake 
for Tudful (Tydfil). 

24. Elinedh, “whom Giraldus calleth Almedha.” 

25. Elida, the Ilud of Cogn. Vesp. and Llud of the Jesus MS. 
She is called Juliana by Leland and William of Wor- 
cester. 

26. Tideu. The Tydeu or Tydieu of the later lists. 

27. Diganwen, and (28) Dwinwen, “July 13,” are Dwynwen. 
January 25th is Festival of St. Dwynwen ; July 13th, 
of St. Dogfan or Doewan. 

29. Conoin, no other than Ceinwen, or Cain, the celebrated 
S. Keyne. 

30. See 20. 

31. Malken. Probably Mechell or Marchell. 


There is a “ Life of St. Ninnocha,” or Gwengastle, a 
saint of Brittany, contained in the Cartulary of 
Quimperlé, that states she was a daughter of Brychan, 
and that her mother’s name was Meneduc :— or 

“Quidam vir nobilis fuit in Combronensia regione, Brochan 
nomine, ex genere Gurthierni, rex honorabilis valde in totam 
Britanniam ... Ipse Brochanus accepit uxorem ex-genere Scot- 
torum, filiam Constantini regis, ex stirpe Juliani Caesaris, 
Meneduc nomine.” 

The “ Life” was written in 1130, but is‘ of little value. 
It teems with blunders. The regio Combronensia is 
probably Cambria, and not Cumbria or Cumberland, as 
Mr. Egerton Phillimore supposes." The Gurthiern to 
whom Brochan is akin is described in the “ Life” of 
that saint, in the same Cartulary, as son of Bonus, 


1 Y Oymmrodor, vol, xi, p. 100. 
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son of Glou (Glywys), and traced it back to Outham 


(Eudaf 2), son of Maximian (Macsen Wledig). 


The wife from the Scots, or Irish, is a daughter of | 


Constantine. The writer of the “Life” lived in the 
twelfth century, when it was forgotten that Scot signified 
Trish : and, as he knew that there had been a Con- 
stantine of Scotland, he made Brychan marry a 
daughter of the King of Alba of that name. In the 
“ Life,” St. Patrick sends Germanus to the court of 
Brochan, but he is also visited by St. Columcill from 
Hy. The Germanus who did go to Wales died Bishop 
of Man in 474 (not he of Auxerre, who died 448), and 
St. Columcill in 598. Brychan can hardly have lived 
later than 500; consequently, we have here a pretty 
confusion. Brychan’s wife Meneduc, and his daughter 
Gwengastle, or Ninnocha, are unknown to the Welsh. 

These various lists by no means exhaust the number 
of children attributed to Brychan by the Welsh, ¢.¢., 
in the Calendar printed in Y Greal' four more are 
mentioned : two sons, Gwynan and Gwynws ; and two 
daughters, Callwen and Gwenfyl.? 

Brychan is said to have had three wives. In Cogn. 
Vesp. their names are given as Prawst,’ Rhibrawst, 
and Proistri; and in Cogn. Dom. as Eurbrawst, Rhy- 
brawst, and Proestri. The last-named is elsewhere 
given as Peresgri and Prosori.‘ It is stated in the 
Lolo MSS.,° that Rhybrawst, his first wife, was his 
cousin, being the daughter of Meurig ab Tewdrig. 
Eurbrawst was “a daughter of a prince of Cornwall” 


1 P. 288 (1806). There are several copies of it, differing slightly. 

2? Among other names and forms occurring in Peniarth MSS. 
74, 75, and 178, are the following: Sons—Avallach, Kaian, Kain, 
Heilin, Lloyan, Llonio, Pabal, Rydderch; Daughters — Keindec, 
Clodfaith, Goleuvedd, Gwenllian, Tudwystl. In the Calendars in 
Pentarth MS. 187 and Liyfer Plygain, 1618, against November 2nd, 
we have another daughter, Gwenrhiw. 

8 Another Prawst was wife of Einion Yrth, the son of Cunedda, 
Another compound, Onbrawst, occurs. 
* Myr. Arch., p. 418; Iolo MSS., pp. 118, 119. 
5 P. 147; on p. 119 she is said to have been Eurbrawst 
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by “an emperor of Rome.” Proistri, his third wife, 
was a Spaniard.? 

According to Welsh hagiology, Brychan’s family forms 
one of the Three Saintly Clans of Britain, the other 
two being those of Cunedda and Caw. The most 
powerful and influential of the three was Cunedda’s, 
and Brychan’s next. His was the most Goidelic. One © 
of the Triads credits him with having “ given his 
children and grandchildren a liberal education, so that 
they might be able to show the Faith in Christ to the 
Nation of the Welsh, wherever they were without. the — 
Faith.”® This Z'riad has been adduced to show how 
the names of some of the grandchildren have crept into 
the lists. ‘‘The sons of Brychan were Saints in the 
Cérau of Garmon and Illtyd; and they afterwards 
formed a Cér with Bishop Dyfrig in the Wig on the 
Wye,”* that is, Hentland, in Herefordshire, the founda- 
tion of which is ascribed to Brychan.’ Brynach the 
Goidel, who married his daughter Cymorth, or Corth, 
is said to have come over with him to this Island, and 
to have been his confessor (periglawr).° 

Welsh tradition does not strictly confine Brychan’s 
children to Wales. We are told that Neffei, Pabiali, 
and Pasgen, his sons by his Spanish wife, went to 
Spain. Cadog was buried in France, and Dyfnan in 
Ireland. Berwyn, or Gerwyn, founded a church in 
Cornwall. Nefydd was a Bishop in the North, and 
Cynon went to Manaw. 

Mr. Copeland Borlase is too sweeping when he says 
that the children of Brychan were merely natives of the 
country over which Brychan once ruled, and that. they 
might be regarded in much the same way as when we 
speak of the Children of Israel ;’ and we believe the 
Cognatio de Brychan to be too early and trustworthy 


1 Dwnn, Heraldic Visitations, vol. ii, p. 64. 

2 Tolo MSS., p. 119. 

3 Myr. Arch., p. 402. * Iolo MSS., p. 120. 
5 Ibid., p. 121. 6 [bid., pp. 121, 140. 


7 Age.of the Saints, p. 147. 
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a document to enable us to quite dismiss the whole 
family as a “ mythical progeny.” Drayton, whilst not 
denying the existence of twenty-four daughters to 
Brychan, says that they all underwent metamorphosis 
by becoming so many rivers. He is very probably 
incorporating some tradition, now lost. He says :— 
“For Brecan was a Prince once fortunate and great 

(Who, dying, lent his name to that his nobler seat) 

With twice twelue daughters blest, by one and onely wife : 

Who for their beauties rare, and sanctitie of life, 

To Riuers were transform’d ; whose pureness doth declare 

How excellent they were, by beeing what they are: 

Who dying virgins all, and Riuers now by Fate, 

To tell their former love to the vnmaried state, 

To Seuerne shape their course, which now their forme doth 

beare ; 

Ere shee was made a flood, a virgine as they were. 

And from the Irish seas with feare they still doe flie : 

So much they yet delight in mayden companie.’” 


It cannot be believed that the reputed children of 
Brychan were all really his. Welsh hagiology, as in 
the case of Cunedda and Caw, designates them his 
gwelygordd, a term which means in the Welsh Laws 
a tribe derived from one common ancestor ; and in the 
Welsh Tribal System the gwely was the family-group, 
embracing sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons. Some 
of those reputed to be sons of Brychan are known to 
have been grandchildren ; and allowance must also be 
made for duplications, of which there are clearly some, 
as also for blunders on the part of copyists. This will 
considerably reduce the number of his progeny, as they 
appear in, especially, the later lists. 

In any enumeration, however, of the children of 
Brychan, it must be borne in mind that there were 
several persons of the name known to Celtic hagiology. 
A King Brychan, with many children, who all, or nearly 
all, became saints, figures in Cornish, Breton, and Irish, 
as well as Welsh, hagiology. Mr. Egerton Phillimore 


1 Prof. Hugh Williams, Gildas, p. 27. 
2 Polyolbion, Second Part, p. 57, ed. 1622. 
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has endeavoured to show! that the best authenticated 
children in the Welsh lists are pretty clearly the 
children of at least two distinct Brychans: one belong- 
ing to Breconshire, the other to what is now Southern 
Scotland. The Breton Brychan he traces to Scotland,” 
and thinks that he admits of being plausibly identified 
with one of the Brychans who together made up the 
composite Brychan of Welsh hagiology. The names of 
his children are mostly not preserved to us; but Mr. 
Phillimore assigns to him the children who are in the 
Cognutio said to be connected with Cumbria or its neigh- 
bourhood. These are (1) his sons Cynon, Rhun, and 
Arthen, and his daughter Bethan, or Bechan, all said 
to be commemorated or buried in Mannia or Manaw 
(no doubt Manaw Gododin, stretching all along both 
sides of the Forth below Stirling) ; and (2) his four 
daughters who are said to have married Northern 
princes, viz., Gwrygon, Gwawr, Nyfain, and Lluan. The 
statement respecting Brychan’s burial, he thinks, must 
needs also refer to a Northern, not to a strictly Welsh, 
Brychan. To this it might be added that there is 
some evidence of a Brycheiniog also in, apparently, 
Southern Scotland.’ 

The tract on the “ Mothers of the Saints” in Ireland, 
attributed to Oengus the Culdee, but actually by 
MacFirbiss, says of Cynog, whom it calls Canoc: “ Dina 
was his mother, daughter of a Saxon King. She was 
the mother of ten sons of Bracan, King of Britain, son 
of Bracha Meoc: to wit, St. Mogorédc of Struthuir ; 
St. Mochonéec the Pilgrim of Cill-Mucraisse and of 
Gelinnia, in the region of Delbhna Eathra; Dirad of 
Edardruim ; Duban of Rinn-dubhain alithir ; Carennia 
of Cill-Chairinne ; Cairpre the Pilgrim of Cill-Cairpre, 

1 Y Cymmrodor, vol. xi, pp. 100, 101, 125. The Brychan ab 
Gwyngon mentioned in the note in Cambro-British Saints, p. 606, is 
a misreading for Bricon, son of Guincon (Book of Llandav, p. 203). 

2 The only authority for this is the Vita Ste Ninnoche ; but it 
does not state this, and is a most unreliable document. See what 


has already been said thereon. 
8 Skene, Four Ancient Books, vol. ii, p. 150. 
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Isiol Farannan; Iust in Slemnach Albani; Elloc of 
Cill-Moelloc juxta Loch Garman ; Pianus of Cill-Phian 
in Ossory; Coeman the Pilgrim in Cill-Coemain in 
regione Gesille and elsewhere. And she was also the 
mother of Mobeoc of Gleann Geirf; for he also was the 
son of Brachan, son of Bracha Meoc.”” 

We will now give the list of the sons and daughters 
of Brychan who were reputed to have settled in East 
Cornwall. 

William of Worcester, in 1478, visited Cornwall, and 
extracted the following from the “‘ Acts of St. Nectan,” 
in a MS. he saw on St. Michael’s Mount. It has been 
printed by Nasmith, but not correctly. We have been 
able to collate it with the original MS. preserved in 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and we give the 
revised extract :—* 


“ Brokanus in partibus Walliarum regulus, fide et morum &c. 
per Gladewysam uxorem ejus genuit 24 filios et filias, et hiis 
nominibus vocabantur: (1) Nectanus, (2) Johannes, (3) Endeli- 
ent, (4) Menefrede, (5) Delyan, (6) Tetha, (7) Maben, (8) Wentu, 
(9) Wensent, (10) Marwenna, (11) Wenna, (12) Juliana, (13) 
Yse, (14) Morwenna, (15) Wynip, (16) Kerhuder, (17) Cleder, 
(18) Kery, (19) Jona, (20) Helye, (21) Canauc, (22) Kenheuder, 
(23) Adwen, (24) Tamalanc. Omnes isti filii et filie postea 
fuerunt Sancti et Martires vel Confessores, et in Devonia, vel 
Cornubia, heremeticam vitam ducentes; sicut enim inter omnes 
quorum vite meritis et virtutum miraculis Cornubiensis vel 
Devoniensis irradiatus ecclesia, beatus Nectanus primo genitus 


1 Colgan, Acta SS. Hib., vol. i, p. 311. Of these the Martyrology 
of Donegal gives “ Dubhan, son of Brachan, King of Britain, by 
Din, daughter of the King of Saxon-land,” and “ Moghorog, son of 
Brachan, King of Britain, son of Brachaineoc by Dina, who was 
also mother of nine other saints.” Shearman got his Brachaineoc 
from this. But the martyrologist misunderstood the title Brychan 
Brycheiniog for Brychan, son of Brycheiniog, instead of Prince of 
that territory. 


2 William of Worcester wrote a most atrocious hand, and scribbled 
in his note-book as he saw anything that struck him. He probably 
intended to have made a fair copy, but never did this. Nicolas 
Roscarrock had a transcript sent him from the MS. of such portions 
as concerned the Cornish Saints, and we are able to check off our 
reading of the names by the reading sent to him. 
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fuit, ita ceteris omnibus honestate vite major fuit, et prodi- 
giorum choruscitate excellentior extitit. 

“Fuit in ultimis Walliarum partibus vir dignitate regulus, 
fide et morum honestate preclarus, nomine Brokannus, a quo 
provincia ipsa nomen sortita nuncupatur Brokannok usque in 
preesentem diem ; hic itaque Brokannus, antequam ex uxore sud 
Gladewysé filium vel filiam genuisset, in Hiberniam profectus 
est, uxorem suam et omnia sua relinquens ; timuerat enim ne si 
cum uxore sud remaneret, generacionem ex e& procrearet, qua 
impediretur ne libere Domino servire potuisset. Mansit igitur 
in Hiberniaé 24 annis, bonis operibus intendens ; postea autem 
visitare patriam suam volens, rediit in Walliam; ubi uxorem 
suam adhuec viventem invenit. Post aliquantulum autem 
temporis sicut Deus preordinaverat, licet ipse homo non propo- 
suisset, uxorem suam cognovit, ex qué postea 24 filios et filias 
genuit. Videns Dei virtutem cui nemo resistere potest, ait, 
‘Jam Deus in me vindicavit quod contra disposicionem volun- 
tatis ejus venire frustra disposui; quia enim 24 annis ab uxore 
mea ne sobolem procrearem illicite effugi, dedit mihi pro quolibet 
anno illicite continentiz sobolem unam quia jam 24 filios et 
filias post 24 annos ab eAdem uxore suscepi.’ Predicti autem 
24 filii et filize, quos preedictus Brokanus ex uxore Gladewysa 
genuit his nominibus vocabantur, Nectanvs et cetera.” 


Gwladys was not the name of any wife ascribed to 
Brychan in the Welsh accounts, but she was his 
daughter, and the most eminent of all. She became 
the wife of Gwynllyw Filwr, and mother of St. Catwg. 
The account given by William of Worcester supplies an 
omission in the Welsh Cognatio. It shows us that 
Brychan did visit Ireland, though probably for a very 
different reason from that assigned by the monkish 
writer. He went either to assert his rights in Ireland, 
or to collect more Irishmen to surround him, and to 
extend his kingdom in Wales. 

Leland, in his Collectanea (vol. iv, p. 158), gives a 
list of the children of Brychan from a legend of St. 
Nectan, which he found at Hartland. His list is this : 
(1) Nectan, (2) Joannes, (3) Endelient, (4) Menfre, 
(5) Dilic, (6) Tedda, (7) Maben, (8) Weneu, (9) Wen- 
sent, (10) Merewenna, (11) Wenna, (12) Juliana, (13) 
Yse, (14) Morwenna, (15) Wymp, (16) Wenheder, (17) 
Cleder, (18) Keri, (19) Jona, (20) Kanauc, (21) Ker- 
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hender (Kenheuder), (22) Adwen, (23) Helic, (24) 
Tamlance. 

We will now concern ourselves only with those 
children or grandchildren of Brychan who are named 
in the lists of William of Worcester and Leland, both 
of which we have quoted. 

We will take the latter list as our basis :— 


1. 


2. 





10. 








11. 
12. 


Nectan is the Saint of Hartland. He is not included in 
the Welsh lists. 


Joannes and (19) Jona are clearly the same. ‘This is the 
Ive of St. Ive; his settlement there is in connection 
with those of his cousins, St. Cleer (Clether) and 
St. Keyne. 


. Endelient. This is misprinted or miswritten by Nasmith 


in his William of Worcester list as Sudbrent. She is 
Cenedlon in the Welsh lists. Her foundation is 
St. Endelion. 


. Menfre or Menefrida, the foundress of St. Minver, is pro- 


bably Mwynfriw, and may be Mwynen, the daughter 
of Brynach the Goidel, and Cymorth or Corth, the 
daughter of Brychan. 


. Dilic is given by William of Worcester as Delyan, via is 


possibly the same as (3) Endelion. 


. Tedda in William of Worcester. Tetha is St. Teath, pro- 


nounced Teth. She is actually St. Itha, but sete be 
Tydieu. 


. Maben is St. Mabenna of St. Mabyn, also unknown to the 


Welsh. 


. Weneu or Wentu is the same as (11) Wenna. This is 


Gwen. Gwen of Talgarth was a daughter or grand- 
daughter of Brychan, who married Llyr Merini, and 
was the mother of Caradog Freichfras, who certainly 
was in Cornwall, in the Callington district. 


. Wensent cannot now be traced; probably same as (8) and 


(11) ; Wen-sant, or St. Wenn. 

Merewenna and (14) Morwenna are doubtless the same, 
patroness of Marhamchurch and of Morwenstow. Not 
known to the Welsh. 

(See 8 and 9). 

Juliana is the Juliot of North Cornwall; her name probably 

occurs as Ilud in the Cognatio. 
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13. Yse, clearly the patron of St. Issey. This is no doubt a 


16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 
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mistake of the legend writer. The Episcopal Registers 
gave St. Itha as patroness of St. Issey, and she was an 
Irish saint. Her cult may have been introduced by 
the Brychan family. 


. (See 10). 
15. 


Wymp is St. Wenappa, the Gwenabwy or Gwenafwy of the 
Welsh lists, a daughter of Caw. Patroness of Gwennap 
(see 16). 

Wenheder is the same as Wenappa (see 15). 

Cleder is possibly Clydog, who was grandson of Brychan 
and son of Clydwyn. He is St. Clether in Cornwall, 
probably also St. Cleer. 

Keri is cleariy intended for Curig, patron of Egloskerry. 
His ancestry is unknown, but as he settled in 
the Brecon colony he was reckoned as a son of 
Brychan. 

(See 2). 

Kanauc. By this Leland means Cynog. Hewas Brychan’s 
illegitimate son by the daughter of the Prince of 
Powys., He was killed at Merthyr Cynog, in Breck- 
nockshire. Probably patron of St. Pinnock. 

Kerhender in William of Worcester is Nasmith’s mis- 
reading for Kenheuder, 1.¢., Cynidr, St. Enoder, who 
was the son of one of Brychan’s daughters. 


. Adwen or St. Athewenna is probably Dwyn or Dwynwen, 


a virgin, daughter of Brychan. 


. Helic or Helye. The patron of Egloshayle is intended. 
. Tamlanc is given by William of Worcester as Tamalanc. 


The patroness of Talland is St. Elen. This may be 
the Elined or Almedha of the Welsh lists, and the 
MSS. may have had “Elena cujus ecclesia in Tamlane,” 
and both transcribers may have committed the same 
careless blunder of taking the name of the place for 
that of the patron. Talland = (Sain)tEline(d), as 
Awdry became Tawdry. 


We have accordingly been able to account for about 
seventeen persons out of the twenty-four names. 

Nicolas Roscarrock gives April 6th as the day of 
St. Brychan. The saint is represented in fifteenth- 
century glass, with a lap full of children, at St. Neot, 
Cornwall. 
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St. Brychan, from Stained Glass Window in Church of St. Neot, Cornwall 
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In the Jolo MSS.‘ he is said to have founded the 
church of Gwenfo or Wenvoe, now dedicated to 
St. Mary, in Glamorganshire. 

There is a place called Llys Brychan (his Court), near 
the site of the ruined church of Llangunnock, or Llan- 
gynog, near Llansoy, Monmouthshire, and also another 
under Garn Goch, in Carmarthenshire, as already 
mentioned. 

Dafydd ab Gwilym, the contemporary of Chaucer, in 
his well-known poem addressed to St. Dwynwen, im- 
plores her to grant him his request “for the sake of 
the soul of Brychan Yrth with the mighty arms.” 

We fear that we have been able to throw but little 
light on a peculiarly obscure topic, but it may be of 
some avail to have collected together all that is recorded 
relative to this most shadowy but prolific father of a 
saintly family. 


1 P, 221. 
2 Poems, Ed. 1789, p. 156. The epithet Gyrth seems to mean 
“ touched” or “stricken”; cf. Einion Yrth, son of Cunedda, whose 
name occurs as Enniaun Girt in the very early pedigrees in 
Harleian MS. 3859. 


























Archaeologteal Motes and Queries. 


Portmapoc Meertine. 
To the Editor of the *‘ Archeologia Cambrensis.”’ 


Srr,—May I offer a suggestion for the consideration of those who 
organise expeditions for the Association in future ? 

At Portmadoc the number of members was unusually large. The 
carriages were unusually small and numerous. The first contained 
the officials of the Association ; it stopped wher it reached a point 
of interest to be visited, and the occupants descended, and began 
their survey on the spot. No.2 drove up shortly, and its occupants 
quickly followed those of No. 1, having but a very little distance to 
walk. But when it came to No. 10, and to No. 15, each one being 
a little later than the one in front, and the passengers in it having a 
little farther to walk, the time lost before the vehicle stopped, and 
in walking to the object to be seen, was not inconsiderable. -So it 
happened that the whistle sounded almost as soon as the last had 
reached the place they wanted to see. There was soreness on the 
part of those who felt themselves unduly hurried, on the part of our 
excellent conductor, and on the part of our no less excellent officials ; 
who, having seen all there was to see with a minimum of labour 
and a maximum of comfort, and ensconced themselves again in 
vehicle No. 1, close at hand, cried out: ‘“ Why won’t those people 
get in to their seats?” 

I beg to suggest that in future the officials get into the middle 
carriage, not the first; that it shall stop as soon as it reaches the 
place to be visited, those in front going on a little farther, so that 
those behind may get somewhat nearer; and that thus the delay 
consequent on leaving the last a long way behind may be obviated. 

Chwaren teg i bawb. 

Yours truly, 
CuarLes Henry GLascoDiNe. 

Cae Parc, Swansea, 6th October, 1903. 





Lire or rae Late Rivuarp Fenton, K.C., F.A.S.—Messrs. Edwin 
Davies and Co., publishers, Brecon, have in the press a life of the 
late Richard Fenton, K.C., F.A.S., by his grandson, Ferrar Fenton, 
F.R.A.S., to precede a new edition of Fenton’s Historical Tour 
through Pembrokeshire, the well-known County History. To this 
work will be made important additions from the papers left for that 
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purpose by Richard Fenton and his son John Fenton, and which 
are being edited by Ferrar Fenton for the new issue. The added 
drawings include ogam and other lithic monuments, plans of addi- 
tional explorations of prehistoric camps and tumuli, as well as 
church monuments, by the pencil of J. Fenton. Mr. B. Quaritch, of 
Piccadilly, is the London publisher. 





PEMBROKESHIRE Ancient Monuments.—A meeting of the com. 
mittee of the Pembrokeshire Association for the Preservation of 
Ancient Monuments was held at the Temperance Hall, Haverford- 
west, on Saturday afternoon. Mr. Edward Laws presided, there 
being also present: The Ven. Archdeacon Williams, Dr. Henry 
Owen, Mr. T. L. James (Mayor of Haverfordwest), Mr. James 
Thomas (Rock House), Mr. H. W. Williams (Solva), and the Hon. 
Sec. (Mr. J. W. Phillips). 

On the reading of the minutes, a question was asked as to the 
ownership of the Carn Fawr Camp, and the Secretary said he had 
been unable to ascertain who was the owner. 

Mr, James Thomas seemed to think that the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners were the ground landlords, and it was understood that he 
would make enquiries. 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1903. 


Llawhaden Castle.—Since the last report was issued your com- 
mittee have again endeavoured to obtain permission from the tenant 
to cut the trees which are causing such damage to the walls, and to 
do the urgently-needed repairs to the octagonal tower; but per- 
mission has been persistently refused, although we undertook to make 
good any damage which the tenant might have sustained. At 
Michaelmas the Association will become tenants of the Castle and 
moat, and it is our intention to proceed with the repairs, etc., at 
once. 

Haverfordwest Castle.—It would greatly add to the appearance of 
this building if the northern curtain were opened out; it would also 
be of great interest to excavate the central courtyard, where under- 
ground passages and at least three dungeons are known to exist. 

Roch Castle.—This Castle is still under restoration, the roof has 
been put on, and the tower made weatherproof. The work so far 
reflects great credit upon those concerned in it. The additional 
building has been adapted to its surroundings with much skill. 

St. Mary’s Church, Tenby.—In the chancel of this church are five 
plain flat-headed clerestory windows, which were closed, in the last 
decade of the fifteenth century by Dr. John Smith, Archdeacon of 
St. David’s and Rector of Tenby, when he put up the very handsome 
carved-oak ceiling. This was an extraordinary proceeding on his 
part, as now that they have been reopened (without in any way in- 
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terfering with the carved work), they render visible this fine ceiling, 
which formerly was quite obscured. 

Tenby Castle.—The little keep of Tenby Castle hill has for many 
years been in the hands of the Admiralty, and was in a sadly dilapi- 
dated and degraded condition. The Corporation of Tenby have of 
late reacquired possession of this interesting turret, probably one of 
the oldest bits of masonry in the county of Pembroke ; and that body 
are to be congratulaeed in that they immediately took steps to repair 
the building, and then handed it over to the managers of the local 
Museum, who carried out such farther repairs as they deemed 
necessary for the security of the structure. It is now open to the 
public. 

Destruction of an Old Building at Tenby.—Visitors to Tenby may 
remember a little building nearly opposite to the south-west gateway, 
used of late as a blacksmith’s shop, in which were some curious 
arches, and one of those huge stone chimneys formerly attributed to 
the Flemish colonists. This building was known of late years as the 
“* Leper House,” though there is no reason for believing that it was 
ever used as a hospital ; we know that it did serve as an outwork in 
the Civil Wars, and was probably erected for that purpose. It is 
much to be regretted that the owner has destroyed the features of 
this building, by pulling out the doorway and substituting a shop 
window. This arched doorway has been secured, and is to be placed 
in the tower on Black Rock, Penally, and this is perhaps making 
the best of a bad job. The Black Rock Tower mentioned in Fenton 
(page 445) seems to have lost its door-arch in his time; and now, 
probably owing to the percussion of the constant explosions in an 
adjoining quarry, shows signs of movement, so that it has become 
absolutely necessary to replace the arch in order to preserve the 
building. As the ‘'enby doorway is composed of two arched pieces 
of limestone, it represents no period, and willl not be out of place in 
the little tower, which is without any architectural detail. 


Llanwnwr Cross.—This cross has been removed from the passage 
where it was found, and will shortly be fixed in a safe position in 
front of the house, the lessee, Mr. W. R. Thomas, having kindly 
andertaken to have this done. 

St. Mary’s Church, Haverfordwest.—Your committee has much 
pleasure in reporting that the much-needed restoration of this church 
is being pushed forward as rapidly as possible. The work of 
restoring the first bay of the nave roof has been placed in the hands 
of Messrs. Cornish and Gaimler, of London, a firm of great experi- 
ence in church restoration, and we believe the work will be strictly 
carried out in accordance with the original design. A large amount 
of deal work has unfortunately been inserted in the carved ceiling, 
which will all have to be replaced by oak ; this work is necsssarily 
very expensive, and money is much needed. The tender for the 
restoration of the tower has been let, and the work will be com- 
menced at once. 
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purpose by Richard Fenton and his son John Fenton, and which 
are being edited by Ferrar Fenton for the new issue. The added 
drawings include ogam and other lithic monuments, plans of addi- 
tional explorations of prehistoric camps and tumuli, as well as 
church monuments, by the pencil of J. Fenton. Mr. B, Quaritch, of 
Piccadilly, is the London publisher. 





ARCHAOLOGICAL NOTES AND QUERIES. 





PeMBROKESHIRE Ancient Monuments.—A meeting of the com. 
mittee of the Pembrokeshire Association for the Preservation of 
Ancient Monuments was held at the Temperance Hall, Haverford- 
west, on Saturday afternoon. Mr. Edward Laws presided, there 
being also present; The Ven. Archdeacon Williams, Dr. Henry 
Owen, Mr. T. L. James (Mayor of Haverfordwest), Mr. James 
Thomas (Rock House), Mr. H. W. Williams (Solva), and the Hon. 
Sec. (Mr. J. W. Phillips). 

On the reading of the minutes, a question was asked as to the 
ownership of the Carn Fawr Camp, and the Secretary said he had 
been unable to ascertain who was the owner. 

Mr. James Thomas seemed to think that the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners were the ground landlords, and it was understood that he 
would make enquiries. 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1903. 


Llawhaden Castle.—Since the last report was issued your com- 
mittee have again endeavoured to obtain permission from the tenant 
to cut the trees which are causing such damage to the walls, and to 
do the urgently-needed repairs to the octagonal tower; but per- 
mission has been persistently refused, although we undertook to make 
good any damage which the tenant might have sustained. At 
Michaelmas the Association will become tenants of the Castle and 
moat, and it is our intention to proceed with the repairs, etc., at 
once. 

Haverfordwest Castle.—It would greatly add to the appearance of 
this building if the northern curtain were opened out ; it would also 
be of great interest to excavate the central courtyard, where under- 
ground passages and at least three dungeons are known to exist. 

Roch Castle.—This Castle is still under restoration, the roof has 
been put on, and the tower made weatherproof. The work so far 
reflects great credit upon those concerned in it. The additional 
building has been adapted to its surroundings with much skill. 

St. Mary’s Church, Tenby.—In the chancel of this church are five 
plain flat-headed clerestory windows, which were closed, in the last 
decade of the fifteenth century by Dr. John Smith, Archdeacon of 
St. David’s and Rector of Tenby, when he put up the very handsome 
carved-oak ceiling. This was an extraordinary proceeding on his 
part, as now that they have been reopened (without in any way in- 
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terfering with the carved work), they render visible this fine ceiling, 
which formerly was quite obscured. 

Tenby Castle.—The little keep of Tenby Castle hill has for many 
years been in the hands of the Admiralty, and was in a sadly dilapi- 
dated and degraded condition. The Corporation of Tenby have of 
late reacquired possession of this interesting turret, probably one of 
the oldest bits of masonry in the county of Pembroke ; and that body 
are to be congratulaeed in that they immediately took steps to repair 
the buiiding, and then handed it over to the managers of the local 
Museum, who carried out such further repairs as they deemed 
necessary for the security of the structure. It is now open to the 
public. 

Destruction of an Old Building at Tenby.—Visitors to Tenby may 
remember a little building nearly opposite to the south-west gateway, 
used of late as a blacksmith’s shop, in which were some curious 
arches, and one of those huge stone chimneys formerly attributed to 
the Flemish colonists. This building was known of late years as the 
“‘ Leper House,” though there is no reason for believing that it was 
ever used as a hospital ; we know that it did serve as an outwork in 
the Civil Wars, and was probably erected for that purpose. It is 
much to be regretted that the owner has destroyed the features of 
this building, by pulling out the doorway and substituting a shop 
window. This arched doorway has been secured, and is to be placed 
in the tower on Black Rock, Penally, and this is perhaps making 
the best of a bad job. The Black Rock Tower mentioned in Fenton 
(page 445) seems to have lost its door-arch in his time; and now, 
probably owing to the percussion of the constant explosions in an 
adjoining quarry, shows signs of movement, so that it has become 
absolutely necessary to replace the arch in order to preserve the 
building. As the ''enby doorway is composed of two arched pieces 
of limestone, it represents no period, and wlll not be out of place in 
the little tower, which is without any architectural detail. 


Llanwnwr Cross.—This cross has been removed from the passage 
where it was found, and will shortly be fixed in a safe position in 
front of the house, the lessee, Mr. W. R. Thomas, having kindly 
andertaken to have this done. 

St. Mary’s Church, Haverfordwest.—Your committee has much 
pleasure in reporting that the much-needed restoration of this church 
is being pushed forward as rapidly as possible. The work of 
restoring the first bay of the nave roof has been placed in the hands 
of Messrs. Cornish and Gaimler, of London, a firm of great experi- 
ence in church restoration, and we believe the work will be strictly 
carried out in accordance with the original design. A large amount 
of deal work has unfortunately been inserted in the carved ceiling, 
which will all have to be replaced by oak ; this work is necsssarily 
very expensive, and money is much needed. The tender for the 
restoration of the tower has been let, and the work will be com- 
menced at once. 
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_ Erratic Block of Picrite near St David’s.—The ironwork protect- 
ing this block has been well painted, and the stone is now safe from 
further damage. 

Carn Fawr Camp.—Great damage has been done to this camp, the 
road contractor having removed the better part of abont 70 yards of 
the third line of walls from the east side. Strong representations 
have been made to the Haverfordwest Rural District Council on the 
matter, and the surveyors have been waraed against removing any 
more stone from the spot. 

We would again appeal to members to find out and note the 
antiquities which exist in their own immediate neighbourhood, and 
to inform the Hon. Sec. at once of uny damage being done or in 
contemplation. 





Account of Receipts and Payments to September 26th, 1903. 








RECEIPTS. PAYMENTS. 

£& 3. d. Ste 

By Balance from last Ac- To Mr. T. J. Morris for 
count... soo 68.38 ''S Printing ... OF" 6 

» further Subscriptions 9 ae OW Williams 
July 1st, 1902 deer EE a for Printing 012 0 

“3 Subscriptions due os » Mr. J. W. Phillips for 
Ist, 1903 . 14 170 Postages, etc. a! ee 
Balance at Bank ... 86 15 10 
0 8 £89 0 8 

Balance brought down 236 15 10 








Witt or Sir Jonn ve 1a Rocue.—In Arch, Camb., 2nd Ser., 
vol. iii, p. 266, there is given what purports to be a transcript of the 
original will of Sir John de la Roche, of Roch Castle, in the county 
of Pembroke, in which there is a bequest of a book called the Sirculus, 
which has perplexed me. 

The original will has recently come into my possession from the 
Middlehill Library. The words of the bequest are: ile liber rith- 
marum qui vocatur Firenbras, 

This would seem to mean the poem of Syr Ferumbras, the old 
English version of Fierabras, the most popular of all the chansons 
of the Charlemagne cycle. 

As the will is dated 17th May, 1314, the notice of the poem is 
early and interesting. 

Poyston. Henry Owen. 
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Grangia de Melis, 132 

Gray, Thomas, Hermitage of Theo- 
doric and the Site of Pendar, 
121-153 

Gresford, History of Old Parish of, 
A.N. Palmer, 189-204 ; Welsh 
Conquest from English, 197; 
Anglicised after Civil War, 
196; English names in 
Townships, 197; Theoret, 











— of Manor, 193 ; Walls, 

1 
Gruffudd ap Meredudd ap Dafydd, 
“Tr Grog o Gaer,” 90; burns 
Aberystwith town and castle, 

277 


Guilsfield, screen and stairway, 92 
118, 119 

Gwal Saeson, 132 : 

Gwdi, Pre-Celtic River-name, 29 

Gwenfo (Wenvoe) Church, 369 

Gwengastle (St. Ninnocha of Brit- 
tany), 360 

Gwerelech, 31 

Gwlenwynwyn, Prince, 245 

Gwladys, daughter of Brychan, 366 

Gwrangon, 31 

Gwrthrynion, 26 

Gwyddyl, Wig of, 271 

Gwynne, Morrice, Mayor of Haver- 
fordwest, 50 

Gwynog, St., Painted Glass, 97 

Gyfylchi = ‘‘ Kewelthi” (Norman 
spelling), 133 


‘*H” pronounced or not ? 28 
Haberte, John, 39 
Haffes, 31 
Halliday, G. E., Gileston Church, 
Glamorgan, 399-344 
Removal of Cross of Iltyd at 
Llantwit Major, 56-64 
Hammer of Thor, 238 
Hammers, Stone, in Scandinavia, 
of Stone Age, 234 (see under 
Axes) 
Hamo Dentatus, 134 
Hares=‘‘ Wyn Melangell,” 109 
Harlech Castle, Captain LEinion, 
Governor of, 254 
Haverfield, F., Roman Forts in S. 
Wales, 12-15 
Haverfordwest, Survey of Lordship 
of, in 1577; Henry Owen, 
39-55 
St. Mary’s, Sculptured Capi- 
tals, 290; Restoration, 284 ; 
Vicars: John Eynon, 301 ; 
William Ormond, 302 ; Adam 
Hawkin (Puritan), 302 
last Prior of Augustinians, 
John Batho, 309 
Sir Ed. Mansell, Seneschall, 
’ 89; Mayors : Wm. Bateman, 
318; Wm. Bowen, 318; 
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W. Morrice Gwynne, 50; 
John Pryn, 318; Rice 
Vaughan, 318; LEthelred _ 
Wogan, 317; Wm. Williams, 
318; Castle, 39, 40; Cus- 
tumary of Lordship, 41 ; 
Great Fair, 47 

Hawkin, Adam, Puritan Vicar of 
St. Mary’s, Haverfordwest, 
302 

Hepste (Hepstone), 31 

Herbert, George, 108 

Hermitage of Theodoric and Site of 
Pendar, Thos. Gray, 121-153; 
290; situation, 140, 141; 
overwhelmed by sand-storm, 
1300-1898, 142 

Hermitage of St. Milburga, granted 
by Wm. Camerarius to Mar- % 
gam Abbey, 139 

Hermits: Theodoric, Meiler, Coh 
or Coch, 136, 149; Con- 
ventual body, 1389; Elgar 
visited by Caradog, 138; Ty 
Illtyd (Chambered Cairn), 
used as cell, 173 

Historical Value of Welsh Pedi- 
grees, 200 

History of Mounds as Places of 
Judicature, 259 

History of Old Parish of Gresford, 
A. N. Palmer, 189-204 

Holt Castle, 191 

Honddu, Pre-Celtic River-name, 29 ’ 

Hoseley (Odeslei), 195 

‘¢ Hospitall of St. Jones of Jerusa- 
lem,” 49 

‘* House of Recoverie,” 307, 308 

Howarth, Sir Humphrey, 214 

Howel ap Ieuaf, 245 

Hunkley, 189 

Huntsmen’s Bridge (Pont y Kynyd- 
dion), 201 

Hut Circles, 253, 257 

Huw Cae Llwyd quoted, 241 

Huw Arwystli quoted, 241 





‘*Tcori” Stone, 288 

Iltyd Farchog (the Knight), great- 
nephew of Germanus, 322 ; 
Pupils, 323 

Iltyd, St., Church, proposed repa- 
ration, 289 ; Cross Shaft, 57 

Image, Virgin’s miraculous, at 

Penrys, 90 
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Images, Edward VI’s Injunctions, 
91; Mochdre, 96; Rood- 
loft, 94 

Incised Cross Stone, Ystafell Fach, 
and Tradition of an Ancient 
Town, W. T. Granville Lewis, 
293-297 . 

‘* Inmates,” 53 

Inscribed Stone, Devynnock, 175 ; 
Llantwit Major (Samson), 
272; Lianfihangel Cwm Da, 
175; Llysdingwyn, 288 

Inscriptions, Biliteral and Bilingual, 
Glanusk Park, 175; four- 
teenth century, Pwllcrochan, 
286, 287 ; Welsh, Llangatoc 
Feibion Afel, 279, 280 

Irbic Cross, 187 

Isca (Exe, Isch), 28 

Isca Dumnoniorum = Scadoniorum, 


Ismael’s, St., Pembrokeshire, Pre- 
Norman Cross, 279 

Ithel ap Eunydd, 198 

Ivor, Griffin ap, gift to Margam 
Abbey, 140 


Jenken Vawer, 312 

John le Rede, 152 

Jones, Inigo, Staircase, 344 
Julitta, mother of Curig, 242 


Kenarth, David Davies, Vicar of, 
179, 180 

Kenfig, St. James’s Church, covered 
by sand, 144 

Kerry Screen, 91 

Knapwood Road, 39 

Kynyddion, Pont y (Huntsmen’s 
Bridge), 201 


Lamp Stone, 8 

Language of first Celtic Invaders, 
32; Early Settlers in Brecon, 
21-23 ; Brythonic= dominant 
Celtic, 33, 37 

Lectures at Annual Meeting, Popu- 
lar, 180 

Legend, St. Melangell and Hare, 
92, 109; St. Samson, 325; 
Monks of Margam, 140 n. 

Leissan, 132 

Lewis, W. T. Granville, Incised 
Cross Stone, Ystafell Fach, 
293-297 





Lewis, Wm., of Llwynderw, 155, 
162 


Lhuyd’s, Edward, Description of 
Bridges over the Alyn, 201 

Lindley, Sir Henry, 219 

Llai, 189 

Llananno, Rood-loft, 93 

Llanbadarn, Edmund, brother of 
Edward’s, at, 277 

Llanbadarn Fynydd Screen, 94 

Llanbrynmair Screen, 93 

Llancarvan, Cadoc Doeth, Abbot 
of, 322 

Llandaff, Bishop of, Nicholas, 132 

Llandefaelog-fach, Cross Slab of 
Briamael, 176 

Landough=Dochor (Docunni), 335 

Llandyssil Screen, 91 

Llanerfyl, Screen and Rood-loft, 92 

Llanfihangel, Screen, 92 

Cwm du Inscribed Stone, 175 
Trefhelygen, Epitaph on Tomb- 

stone, 179 

Llangatoc Feibion Afel, Welsh in- 
scription, 279, 280 

Llangedwyn, Rood-loft, 92 

Llangefelach, Pre-Norman Cross- 
base, J. Romilly Allen, 181- 
188 

Llangorse Crannog, 173 

Llangurig Church, Ven. Arch- 
deacon Thomas, 239-250; 
List of Vicars, 250; Screen 
and Loft, 92, 93, 114, 115, 
246 ; appropriated to Strata 
Florida, 248 

Llangynidr Maen Hir, 27 

Llangynyw, Screen, 92, 116-118 

Llanidloes, Screen, 93 

Llanllugan, Rood-beam, 92 

Llanmerewig, Screen, 91 

Llanrhaiadr, Screen, 92 

Llanrhian, Axe-hammer, 224-226 

Llantwit Major described, 321, 322 ; 
Inscribed Pillar of Samson, 
272 

Llanvillo, Rood-screen, 176 

Llanwddyn, Screen, 92 

Llanwnog, Screen and Rood-loit, 
93, 97, 101 

Llanwrin, Screen, 93 

Llanyblodwel, Screen, 93, 114 

‘* Tledwigan Thresher,” 280, 281 

Llia, 31; Maen Llia, 30 

Llychwr, 31 
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Llys Brychan, 351, 370 ; ‘‘ Hinion,” 
254 ; Patric, 261 

Llysdingwyn, Inscribed Stone, 288 

Lock and Key, ancient, 339 

Long, Evan, Mayor of Carmarthen, 
311 


Mabilia, daughter of Sir Robert 
Fitz Hamon, 136 

Madoc Danwr, 243, 245 

Maelgwn Gwynedd, 242 

Maen Cam, 26 

Maen Hir, Battle, 27, 173 ; Cradoc, 
27; Cwrt y Gollen, 27; 
Gileston, 27; Llangynidr, 
27 ; Penybont, 261; Plas du, 
261; Tretower, 27 

Maen Mawr, 30 

Maen y Mornynion, 174 

Maen y pyr, 328 

Mailer=a Diviner, 146 

Malvern, Tile Manufactory, 178 

Manafon, Screen, 92 

Mansell, Sir Edward, Seneschal of 
Haverfordwest, 39 

Manufactory of Tiles, Malvern, 178 

Maurice, St., 244; Canon, 39 

Marchell’s marriage, Story of, 346 

Marcroft, Roger, 45 

Margam Abbey Charter, 121; once 
called Pendar, 145; Griffin 
ap Ivor’s gift to, 140; Her- 
mitage of St. Milburga 
granted to, 139 ; Legends of 
Monks, 140n. 

Marsli, daughter of Howel ap David 
Llwyd, 199 

Medizeval Remains, Brecon, 176 

Meetings, Lectures, 180; Port- 
madoc, 290 

Meilir, 245; Meilir, Brother, (1) 
the Hermit ; (2) Awenet, 146 

Meifod Screen, 92 

Meini Hirion, 261 

Meirinedd, daughter of Gruffydd ap 
Cynan, 245 

Melangell, S., and Hare Legend, 
92, 109 ; Southey’s reference 
to, 111; see Monacella. 

‘*Meols” and ‘‘ Melys,” sweet, 132 

Merford, Rhaglotry of, 191 

Mesolithic Period, 18 

Meurig, King of Glamorgan, 324 

Milburga, S., Hermitage granted to 
Margam Abbey, 139 
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Military Antiquities, Brecon, 68, 69 

Mint at Aberystwith, 277 

Minuscules mixed with Capitals, 175 

Mochdre Images, 96 

Monacella, S. (Melangell), Shrine, 
109 ; Southey’s reference to 
Legend, 111 

Monks of Margam, Legends of, 140 

Montgomeryshire Screens and 
Rood-lofts, Ven. Archdeacon 
Thomas, 85-120 

Montgomery Rood-loft and Screen, 
93, 105-108 

Monuments, Ancient, Questions 
and Answers on, 261, 262 

Morgan, Bishop, Welsh Translation 
of Bible, 270 

Morgan, Gwenllian E. F., Chapel 
in St. John’s, Brecon, 210 

Morris, Lewis, of Penboyr(Llewelyn 
Ddu o Fon), 271 

Mounds, A History of, as Places of 
Judicature, 259 

Muriau’r Dre (Tre’r Gwydelod), 282 

Mynydd Farteg, 30 ; Trecastell, 27, 
30: Ystum, 251 


Names of Rivers, suffixes -wy, -ou, 
-i, -ach, -e, -on, -an, 
Phonetic Spelling of Welsh, 
133 
Pre-Celtic, 29 
Nant Cymrun, 26 
Neath Abbey, founder of, 133 
Nedd, 31 
Neolithic Remains, Three Zones, 26 
Nevin, Tomen, 258 
Newtown Screen, 91, 101, 102-105 
Rector, John Edwards, 103 
Ninnocha, 8S. (Gwengastle), of Brit- 
tany, 
Norman Church, 86, 339 
Scribes, Phonetic Spelling of 
Welsh Names, 133 
Notes and Queries (Archeological), 
82-84, 177-180, 272-290, 371 


Ogam, Pentrepoeth, 176; Rare 

Letter X for Latin P, 175 
in Breconshire, 37 

Oldest Parish Registers in Pem- 
brokeshire, Rev. J. Phillips, 
298-318 

‘¢Oll Synwyr Pen,” 266, 267 

Onneu, Pre-Celtic River-name 29 
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Origin of Screens and Rood-lofts, 85 
Ormond, William, V. St. Mary’s, 
Haverfordwest, 302 
Owen, Edward, ‘‘The Golden Grove 
Pedigrees,” 154-169 
‘* Ancient British Camps in 
Lleyn,” transcribed by, 251- 
262 
Glyndwr, 277 
Henry, Survey of Lordship of 
Haverfordwest, 1577, 39-55 
Maurice, Rector of Mont- 
gomery, 66 


“Pp” and **Qu,” 22 

Padarn, 240 

Padest, 31 

Paleolithic Man, no Traces in 
Breconshire, 17 

Palmer, A. Neobard, History of Old 
Parish of Gresford, 189-204 

Pancant, Son of Liski, 3 

Parish Registers, Oldest in Pem- 
brokeshire, Rev. J. Phillips, 
298-318 

Parish of Gresford, 189-204 

Parker, Rev. John, Drawings, 93, 
94, 97, 102, 115, 246 

Pasgen, Son of Urien, 26 

Patricio Church, 88 

Pol de Leon, St., 323 

Pedigree, Edwards, Rhyd y Gors, 
168, 169 

Pedigrees, ‘‘ Golden Grove Book,” 
154-169 ; Historical Value of 


Welsh, 200 
Pembrokeshire Ancient Monu- 

ments, 372 
Pembrokeshire, Oldest Parish 


Registers in, 298-318 
Penard Burrows mentioned, 1317, 


Pendar = Cefn Pennar, 147 ; Site 
of, 121-153, 144 

Pendorlan, Tomen, 254 

Penmark, Thos. de, 152 

Pen Milan, 30 

Penmon Cross-base, 187 

Pennant Melangell, Screen and 
Rood-loft, 92, 109-113 

Penoyr, Roman Sepulchral Inscrip- 
tion, 174 


Penrhys,~ Virgins Miraculous 


Image, 90 
Pentrepoeth Ogam, 176 
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Pen y Gaer, 252, 255 

Pepian (Peipian), 187, 356 

Phillips, Rev. J., Oldest Parish 
Registers in Pembrokeshire, 
298-318 

Peterchurch Rood Altar, 88 

Piscina, 126, 129 

‘¢ Piser Hir y,” 351 

Plague at Carmarthen, 1604, 1606, 
1611, 1651, 311 

Pont Pulford, 201; Resford (Gres- 
ford), 201; Rhyd Ithel, 
201; Vradley, 201; Wersyllt 
(Gwersyllt), 201; Y Capel 
hen, 201; Y Kynyddion, 
201; Yr Orsedd (Rosset), 
201 

Portmadoc Meeting, 220 

Pottery, Ancient, 9, 11 

Prawst (Eurbrawst), 361 

Prayer Book and Welsh Testament 
locked up by order of Vestry, 
196 


Pre-Celtic River-names, 29; Words 
surviving in Names of Moun- 
tains and Rivers, 23 

Pre-historic Remains, Breconshire, 
173 


Pre-Norman Cross-base, Llange- 
felach, J. Romilly Allen, 
181-188 

Cross, St. Ishmael’s, 
brokeshire, 279 

Primer of 1546, Welsh, 268 

Prisoners’ Chapel, 210 

Proestri (Proistri, Peresgri, Pro- 
sori), 361 

Prothero MSS., 155 

Pryn, John, Mayor of Haverford- 
west, 318 

Pwllerochan, Fourteenth - century 
Inscription, 286, 287 

Pyro, 327-329 ; his death, 332 

Pynt (y) yr Alyn, 201 


Queen’s Arbour, a walk, 40 


Pem- 


Ravenna Geographer, Trustworthi- 
ness of, 12 

Registers in Pembrokeshire, Oldest 
Parish, 293-318 

Reviews and Notices of Books, 
263-271 

Rhaglotry of Wrexham, 191 

Rhibrawst, 361; Rhigos, 31 
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Rhoson Commot, 1 

Rhyd Helyg ar Wy, 26 

Rhys ap Maelgwn, 277 ; Sais, 200 ; 
y Cigwr, 212 

River-names, suffixes of 28; the 
most ancient, 16 ; Pre-Celtic, 
219 

Roads, Roman, in Breconshire, 69, 
70; Via Julia, 351 

Robert of Caen, 121, 140 

Roche, Sir John de la, Will of, 
374 

‘¢ Rode in. Powlles” and elsewhere 
pulled down, 91 

Rood Altar, Peterchurch, 88; of 
Chester, 89; Images, Gwerfil 
Goch, Mochdre, 96; Bet- 
tws, 94 

Roods in Wales, 35, 87; Super- 
stitious use, 89; Staircase, 
343 

Rood-beam, Llanllugan, 92 

Rood-loft, Derwen, 120 ; Llananno, 
93 ; Llangedwyn, 92; Llan- 
wnog, 93; Montgomery, 
93, 105-108; Pennant Mel- 
angell, 109-113; Whitting- 
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ton, 93 
Rood-lofts and Screens, Mont- | 
gomeryshire, Ven. Arch- 


deacon Thomas, 85-120 
Form and Use, 87 ; origin of, 
85 ; Visitation inquiries, 91 
Romano-British Remains, 174 
Roman Forts in 8S. Wales, F. 
Haverfield, 12-15 
Roads, Breconshire, 69-70 ; 
Tiles, 15, 174 
Sepulchral Inscription (Pen- 
oyr), 174 
Rymi (Rhymney), 30 


Sadler, Robert, Prior, 213 

Saith Maen, 26 

‘*Salesbury, William, Life and 
Work,” by Ven. Archdeacon 
Thomas, Reviewed, 263-270 

Salesburys, Descent of, from Adam 
de Saltzburg, 269 

Saltzburg, Adam de, 269 

Sampson’s Bridge, 338 ; Cross, 338 ; 
Farm, 333 

Samson, St., of Dol, Early Life, 

Rev. W. D. Bushell, 319- 

338 











Samson, St., of Dol, Eurch’s Life, 
320 ; Cave, identification, 
337, 338 ; Legends, 325 
and Sparrows in the Barley 
Field, 325 ; in Brittany, 325; 
Inscribed Pillar, 272 
Sanctuaries, Forgotten, 205 
Sand covers St. James, Kenfig, 


144 

Sanddef Hardd, 199 

Scadoniorum = Isca Dumnonio- 
rum,*12 


Sculptured Capitals in St. Mary’s, 
Haverfordwest, 290 

Screens and Rood-lofts, Mont- 
gomeryshire, Ven. Arch- 
deacon Thomas, 85-120; 
Origin of, 85; Remains of, 
91; Use, 87; Curtains for, 
86; Earliest Wooden, 86 

Screen, Bettws, near Clun, 94; 
Bugeildy, 94; Buttington, 
92; Cemmaes, 93; Guils- 
field (and Stairway), 92; 
Kerry, 91 ; Llanbadarn Fyn- 
ydd, 94; Llanbrynmair, 93 ; 
Liandyssil, 91; Llanerfyl 
(and Loft), 92; Llanfihangel, 
92; Lliangurig, 93, 114, 115, 
246; Llangynyw, 92, 116-118 ; 
Llanidloes, 93; Llanmere- 
wig, 91; Llanrhaiadr, 92 ; 
Llanvillo, 176 ; Llanwddyn, 
92; Llanwnog (and Loft), 
97, 101; Llanwrin, 93; 
Llanyblodwel, 93, 114; 
Manafon, 92; Meifod, 92; 
Montgomery (and Loft), 93, 
105-108; Newtown, 91, 101, 
102-105 ; Pennant Melangell 
(and Loft), 92, 109-113; 
Selattyn, 93; Thurcaston 
(thirteenth century), 86; 
Trelystan, 93; Welshpool, 92 

Screens, Modern, Guilsfield, Llan- 
santfiraid, Manafon, Llan- 
fechain, 118, 119 

Selattyn, Screen, 93 

Senvi, Pre-Celtic River-name, 29 

Sepulchral Inscription, Roman, 174 

Seri, 30 

Sgio, Pre-Celtic River-name, 29 

Sheldon, Job, Mayor of Aberyst- 
with, 271 

Shrine of St. Monacella 109 




















Sigar (Hermit), 325 

Silures, 35, 36 

Sirhowy, 30 

Skull, Brachy-cephalic, in Central 
Europe, 19; Cro-Magnon, 
19; Dolicho-cephalic, charac- 
teristic of N., W. and S. 
Europe and N. Africa, 19 ; 
Dolicho-cephalic in Long 
Barrows, 18 

Sling-stones, 11 

Slange, 43 

Southey’s reference to Monacella’s 
Legend, 111; Letters, 110 

Spindle-whorl, 10 

Spital Bar, 214 

Stafford-Knot pattern, common in 
Celtic Art, 184 

%) Stained Glass of St. Brychan 
(fifteenth century), 368 

Standing Stones, 26, 30 (see ‘‘Maen 








ir 
' Statutum Wallie of 1284, and 
& Changesin Welsh Laws, 268 
Stepney, Alban, 45 
Stocks, 209 


Stone Arrows, Clegyr Voia, 17 
Axes and Hammers found in 
Barrows in Great Britain, 
231-234 
Sir W. Wilde’s Classification 
of Stone Axes and Hammers, 


; 231 
r Circle, Mynydd Trecastell, 27, 
30 


Inscribed, Llanfihangel Cwm- 
da, 175; Llysdingwyn, 288; 
Lamp, 8 
Monuments in Breconshire, 23 ; 

not all recorded in Ordnance 
Survey, 25 

Stone Hammer, Perforated, found 
in Pembrokeshire, J. Romilly 
Allen, 224-238 

Stone Hammers, 26 ; Sir W. Wilde’s 
Classification, 231; list of, 
found in Barrows, 231-234 ; 
Characteristic of Bronze Age 
in Great Britain, 234 ; Dis- 
tinction between Denmark 
and Britain, 235 

Stones, Sling, 11; Method of using 
Defective, Ancient v. Mo- 
dern, 186 ° 

Stoup, 126, 129, 344 
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Strata Florida, Wooden Figure 
found, 284 ; Llangurig Church 
appropriated to, 248 

Strath, connected with Ystrad, 82 

Strat-Vaga=? Ystrad Vargoed, 140 

Subterranean Passage to St. David’s 
Cathedral, 4 

Survey of Lordship of Haverford- 
west in 1577, Henry Owen, 
39-55 

Symonds, Captain Richard, 209 


Tacitus on Physical Characteristics 
of Britons, 35 
Talbot, Theodore, 138 
Tallaud = St. Elined, 368 
Tarthwyni, 30 
Tedda (S. Teath, S. Itha), 367 
Tepekerman, 86 
Tewdrig, King, 345 
Theodoric, Hermitage of, and Site 
of Pendar, Thos. Gray, 121- 
153 
Hermitage, 290 
Theodoricus, 133, 134 
Thomas, Ven. Archdeacon, Mont- 
gomeryshire Screen and 
Rood-lofts, 85-120 
Llangwrig Church, 239-250 
**Life and Work of Bishop 
Davies and Wm. Salesbury,” 
reviewed, 263-270 
Thomas ap Ieuan, 213 
Hugh, Breconshire Herald, 
159, 163, 215 
Sir Rhys ap, 179 
Thoret, Owner of Gresford Manor, 


‘*Three Saintly Clans of Britain,” 
362 

‘“‘Thresher, The Lledwigan,” 280, 
281 


Thumbscraper, 10 
Thurcaston Screen, 
Century, 86 
Tiles, Carew Church, 179; En- 
caustic, St. David’s Cathe- 
dral, 177-179 ; manufactory, 
Malvern, 178; Roman, 15, 
174 
Tillery (Teleri), 30 
Tomen Dolbenmaen, 258; Fawr, 
253 ; Gwindu, 255; Nevin, 
258; Pendorlan, 254; Y 
Mur, 258 ; Camp, 258 


Thirteenth- 
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Trahaiarn ap Caradawe, 244 
Tregaron, Bronze Spear-head deni, 
278 


Trelystan Screen, 93 

Tretower Keep (fortified mansion), 
176 ; i hir, 27 

Tre’r Ceiri, 257 

Tre’r Gwyddelod (Muriau’r Dre), 
282 


Tumulus, Beacon, 227-229 

Ty Iltyd (chambered cairn), used as 
hermit’s cell, 173 

Tynwald Mound, 259 


Tysswg, 30 


Umbrafel, uncle of Samson, 333 
Umfreville, Lords of Penmark, 342 
Usk= Wysg, Uisc, Huisc, Husc, 28 
_ Usk, Early Christian Remains 
numerous in Valley of, 174 


Vanished Crosses of Brecon, their 
variety and beauty, 206-210 
Vaughan, Rice, Mayor of Haver- 
fordwest, 318 
William, Bailiff of Brecon, 212 
Vawer, William, of Bristol, founded 
‘* Black-coat Charity,” 312 
Via Julia, 351 
Vourye men (‘‘ Advocarii”’), 53 


Wallace, Thomas de, 152 

Walter, Lucy, 52 

Ware hooks, 201 

Warren, Edward, 302 

Welsh, Elizabeth, 342 

Welsh Names in Burton Manor, 
1620, 196 

Phonetic Spelling by Norman 

Scribes, 133 
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Welsh and Irish Names compared, 


33, 34 

Welshpool Screen, 92 

Wesley, John, at ee 208 

Westhaverforde, 55 

Whiteley, Colonel, Aberystwith 
Castle delivered up by, 277 

** Wig y Gwyddyl,” 271 

Williams, J. G., Penllyn, Pwllheli, 
author of MS. Description of 
British Camps, 251; Richard 
of Llywel, 161; William, 
Mayor of Haverfordwest, 318 

Winnian, 335 

Wogan, Ethelred, Mayor of Haver- 
fordwest, 317 

Wood, H. J. T., Value of Welsh 
Pedigrees, 157, 158 

Wrexham Rhaglotry, 191 

Wyn Melangell = Hares, 109 


Ynys y pyr, 323 

Yscir, a Pre-Celtic River-name, 29 

Ystafell Fach, Inscribed Cross 
Stone, W. T. Granville Lewis, 
293-297 

Ystalyfera, 31 

Ystrad connected with Strath, 82 

Ystradfellte Cairn, Flint Instru- 
Implements, 29 

Ystrad Vargoed = Strat-vaga, 140 

Ystrad Yw, its original situation, 


Ystum, Mynydd, 251 


Zones of Neolithic Remains, Three 


Zousche, Lord William la, 152 
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LAWS 


OF THE 


Cambrian Archaeological Assoctation. 





EstaBlisHEp 1846, 


In order to Examine, Preserve, and Illustrate the Ancient Monuments and 
Remains of the History, Language, Manners, Customs, 
and Arts of Wales and the Marches. 





CONSTITUTION, 

1. The Association shall consist of Subscribing, Corresponding, and Hono- 
rary Members, of whom the Honorary Members must not be British 
subjects. 

ADMISSION. 

2. New members may be enrolled by the Chairman of the Committee, or by 
either of the General Secretaries; but their election is not complete 
until it shall have been confirmed by a General Meeting of the Associa- 
tion. 

GOVERNMENT. 

3. The Government of the Association is vested in a Committee consisting 
of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, a Chairman of Committee, 
the General and Local Secretaries, and not less than twelve, nor more 
than fifteen, ordinary subscribing members, three of whom shall retire 
annually according to seniority. 


ELECTION. 

4. The Vice-Presidents shall be chosen for life, or as long as they remain 
members of the Association. The President and all other officers shall 
be chosen for one year, but shall be re-eligible. The officers and new 
members of Committee shall be elected at the Annual General Meet- 
ing. The Committee shall recommend candidates; but it shall be 
open to any subscribing member to propose other candidates, and to 
demand a poll, All officers and members of the Committee shall be 
chosen from the subscribing members. 


THE CHAIR. 
5. At all meetings of the Committee the chair shall be taken by the Presi- 
dent, or, in his absence, by the Chairman of the Committee. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE. 

6. The Chairman of the Committee shall superintend the business of the 
Association during the intervals between the Annual Meetings ; and 
he shall have power, with the concurrence of one of the General Secre- 
taries, to authorise proceedings not specially provided for by the laws. 
A report of his proceedings shall be laid before the Committee for their 
approval at the Annual General Meeting. 
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EDITORIAL SUB-COMMITTEE. 

. There shall be an Editorial Sub-Committee, consisting of at least three 
members, who shall superintend the publications of the Association, and 
shall report their proceedings annually to the Committee. 


SUBSCRIPTION. 

. All Subscribing Members.shall pay one guinea in advance, on the Ist of 
January in each year, to the Treasurer or his banker (or to either of 
the General Secretaries). 


WITHDRAWAL, 

. Members wishing to withdraw from the Association must give six 
months’ notice to one of the General Secretaries, and must pay all 
arrears of subscriptions. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


. All Subscribing and Honorary Members shall be entitled to receive all 
the publications of the Association issued after their election (except 
any special publication issued under its auspices), together with a 
ticket giving free admission to the Annual Meeting. 


SECRETARIES, 


. The Secretaries shall forward, once a month, all subscriptions received 
by them to the Treasurer. 


TREASURER. 

. The accounts of the Treasurer shall be made up annually, to December 
81st; and as soon afterwards as may be convenient, they shall be 
audited by two subscribing members of the Association, to be appointed 
at the Annual General Meeting. A balance-sheet of the said accounts, 
certified by the Auditors, shall be printed and issued to the members, 


BILLS. 

. The funds of the Association shall be deposited in a bank in the name 
of the Treasurer of the Association for the time being ; and all bills 
due from the Association shall be countersigned by one of the Genera] 
Secretaries, or by the Chairman of the Committee, before they are paid 

- by the Treasurer. 


COMMITTEE-MEETING. 


. The Committee shall meet at least once a year for the purpose of nomi- 
nating officers, framing. rules for the government of the Association, 
and transacting any other business that may be brought before it. 


GENERAL MEETING. 


. A General Meeting shall be held annually for the transaction of the 
business of the Association, of which due notice shall be given to the 
members by one of the General Secretaries. 


SPECIAL MEETING. 


. The Chairman of the Committee, with the concurrence of one of the 
General Secretaries, shall have power to call a Special Meeting, of 
which at least three weeks’ notice shall be given to each member by 
one of the General Secretaries. 


QUORUM. 
. At all meetings of the Committee five shall form a quorum. 








20 LAWS. 


CHAIRMAN, 


18, At the Annual Meeting the President, or, in his absence, one of the 
Vice-Presidents, or the Chairman of the Committee, shall. take the 
chair ; or, in their absence, the Committee may appoint.a chairman. 

















CASTING VOTE. 
19, At all meetings of the Association or its Committee, the Chairman shall 
have an independent as well as a casting vote. 


REPORT. 
20. The Treasurer and other officers shall report their proceedings to the 
General Committee for approval, and the General Committee shall 
report to the Annual General Meeting of Subscribing Members. 


TICKETS, 

21. At the Annual Meeting, tickets admitting to excursions, exhibitions, 
and evening meetings, shall be issued to Subscribing and Honorary 
Members gratuitously, and to corresponding Members at such rates as 
may be fixed by the officers. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 

22. The superintendence of the arrangements for the Annual Meeting shall 
be under the direction of one of the General Secretaries in conjunction 
with one of the Local Secretaries of the Association for the district, 
and a Local Committee to be approved of by such General Secretary. 


LOCAL EXPENSES, 

23. All funds subscribed towards the local expenses of an Annual Meeting 
shall be paid to the joint account of the General Secretary acting for 
that Meeting and a Local Secretary ; and the Association shall not be 
liable for any expense incurred without the sanction of such General 
Secretary: 

AUDIT OF LOCAL EXPENSES. 

24. The accounts of each Annual Meeting shall be audited by the Chairman 
of the Local Committee, and the balance of receipts and expenses on 
each occasion be received, or paid, by the Treasurer of the Association, 
such audited accounts being sent to him as soon after the meeting as 
possible, : 

ALTERATIONS IN THE RULES. 

25. Any Subscribing Member may propose alterations in the Rules of the 
Association ; but such alteration must be notified to one of the General 
Secretaries at least one month before the Annual Meeting, and he shall 
lay it before the Committee ; and if approved by the Committee, it 

shall be submitted for confirmation at the next Meeting. 















(Signed) C. C. BABINGTON, 
Chairman of the Committee. 





August 17th, 1876. 














































